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By Warren B. 


HE authentic 
history of Free- 
masonry in Bos- 


ton dates from the year 
1733, although future 
discoveries may carry 
the date of its origin 
still further back. In 
the Masonic Mirror 
and Mechanics’ Intel- 
ligencer, published in 
Boston by Charles W. 
Moore, under the date 
of January 27, 1827, 
is found the following 
statement: 

“ A year or two since, 
a clergyman of the Church 
of England, who is probably more conversant 
with that church in America than any other in- 
dividual now living, politely furnished us with a 
document wherein it appeared that the first regz- 
Zar lodge of Freemasons in America was holden 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, by a dispensation from 
the Grand Lodge of England, somewhere about 
the year 1720. It produced great excitement at 
the time, and the brethren considered it prudent 
to discontinue their meetings.” 


This statement was repeated by the 
same writer in 1829, and again in the 
Freemason’s Monthly Magazine, issued 
April 1, 1844. The last time the name 
of the clergyman was given as “ The late 
Rev. Mr. Montague, formerly of Ded- 
ham.” 
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Unfortunately, Mr. 
Moore neglected to 
give us all the facts 
connected with this 
remarkable incident ; 
and until the “ docu- 
ment,” or some testi- 
mony supporting its 
statement, shall be 
presented, the craft 
must be content to 
accept the year 1733 
as the date of the 
birth of Freemasonry 
in Massachusetts. 
Some of the circum- 
stances connected 
with that event, some 
of the persons who promoted its interests, 
and something of what it has accom- 
plished, will here be presented. 

Until recent years very little was known 
of Henry Price, founder of Freemasonry 
in Massachusetts. To our late Grand 
Master, William S. Gardner, and to Grand 
Master and Grand Secretary Sereno D. 
Nickerson, we are indebted for nearly all 
that is known of this brother, and for 
much other valuable information con- 
nected with the early history of the order 
in Boston, which is made available to the 
craft through the printed Proceedings of 
the Grand Lodge. From that source 
the author of this paper has derived a 
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large number of the facts which are here 
presented. 

Our story begins with a meeting held 
on Monday, July 30, 1733, at the Bunch 
of Grapes ‘Tavern, on King Street, now 
State Street, at the corner of Kilby. 

The meeting held on that occasion, es- 
timated by its results, was of the highest 
importance. ‘The number present was 
small. Besides Henry Price, the leader, 
ten names are on record. One of them 
at least, Andrew Belcher, Esq., the son 
of the governor and then Register of 
Probate, was well known to the inhabi- 
tants of the town. ‘They were all Free- 
masons, having 
been admitted to 
the order in Eng- 
land, where Free- 
masonry was .at 
that time flourish- 
ing under more 
favorable condi- 
tions than had 
ever before ex- 
isted. The estab- 
lishment of the 
First Grand 
Lodge in 1717 
had given to the 
lodges greater 
dignity and larger 
influence than 
had ever been 
known when it 
was “the practice 
of the brethren to 
assemble in 
chance gatherings 
whenever and 
wherever a_ suffi- 
cient number 
could be found.’’ Under the new Grand 
Lodge, “the privilege of assembling as 
Masons, which has been unlimited,’’ was 
forbidden, and no lodge was considered 
regular that was not authorized by a 
warrant from the Grand Master. This 
new plan was cheerfully approved and 
adopted by the brethren, and its results 
were seen in a larger growth of the power 
and usefulness of the craft. It is not 
surprising, when we consider the close re- 
lations then existing between the colony 
and the mother country, that a knowl- 
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edge of the revival of Masonry through 
this action should have early reached this 
country, or that the growing importance 
of the lodges at home should have sug- 
gested to the brethren of Boston the idea 
of forming a regular and duly constituted 
lodge under the authority of a charter 
from the Grand Master of England. ‘The 
meeting of the brethren at the Bunch of 
Grapes ‘Tavern on the date mentioned 
was to accomplish this purpose. Previ- 
ous to this time, however, and in antici- 
pation of the event, Henry Price had 
applied to the Grand Master of Eng- 
land for a commission as Provincial 
Grand Master of 
New England. 
His petition was 
favorably re- 
ceived, and a 
commission was 
granted under 
date of April 30, 
1733. Although 
we are unable to 
prove the fact, it 
is probable that 
Price was in Eng- 
land at that time, 
and received his 
commission di- 
rectly from the 
hands of the 
Grand Master. 
The standing and 
respectability of 
this brother are 
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fact, which ap- 
pears in his dep- 
utation, that this 
was granted at his 
own request and not in answer to the 
petition of any body of Masons. When 
the brethren who had assembled on that 
eventful evening had been called to 
order, the commission or deputation to 
Henry Price was read. It was issued by 
“The R* Hon?” and Rt Worsh! Anthony 
Brown, Lord Viscount Montague, Grand 
Master of the Free and Accepted Masons 
of England,” and constituted Henry 
Price Provincial Grand Master of New 
England and dominions and territories 
thereunto belonging, with full power 
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London about the year 1697. He was 
initiated in Freemasonry before he came 
to Boston, which was about 1723. Noth- 
ing certain is known regarding his occu- 
pation before 1732, when he was de- 
scribed as a “Taylor.” In 1733 he was 
appointed a cornet in the “ Governor’s 
Troop of Guards,” with the rank of 
major. It is said that this office was that 
of standard bearer. His rank entitled 
him to certain privileges and gave him an 
honorable social position. In 1736 he 
formed a partnership with Francis Be- 
teilhe, which was continued about four 
years. Before its expiration he gave up 
and authority to perform all the duties tailoring and was known as a_ shop- 
belonging to that office. Acting under keeper. His business was at one time 
the authority of this commission, he im- located at what is now the corner of 
mediately organized a Provincial Grand Washington and Bedford Streets; after- 
Lodge, appointing Andrew Belcher Dep- ward he removed to King Street, where 
uty Grand Master, and Thomas Kennelly he had erected a brick building. He 
and John Quane Grand Wardens. ‘The occupied a portion of this as a dwelling- 
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first business done by the body house and the lower 
was the making of eight Ma- part of it as a store. 
sons. These new brethren then He retired from busi- 











united with the ten concerned eS ness in 1750. He 
in forming the Grand Lodge, : ¥ must have been very 
and petitioned Grand Master successful in his bus- 
Price to constitute them into iness, for he acquired 
a regular lodge. a large amount of 

For a long time it was sup- 
posed that Grand Master Price 
“did then and there in the 
most solemn manner accord- 
ing to ancient Rt. and Custom 
and the form prescribed in 
our Book of Constitutions ” 
constitute the brethren into a 
regular lodge ; but more care- 1E PRESENT 
ful research has within a few “ONUMESE OVER 
years shown that the actual AT TOWNSEND. 
date of the constituting of the 
first lodge was the thirty-first day of August 
following. This lodge was not only the first 
established in Boston, but is believed by the 
best Masonic scholars to have been the first 
regularly constituted lodge in North America ; 
and the petition which was then presented to 
Henry Price, and which is still preserved in 
the archives of the Grand Lodge of Massachu- 
setts, is considered the oldest Masonic docu- 
ment on this continent. 

Henry Price, who was the leader in this en- — - — =| 
terprise and who has been appropriately called THE TOMBSTONE OF HENRY PRICE. 
the father of Masonry in America, was born in 
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real estate, not only in Boston, but 
in other towns, in some even be- 
yond the limits of this state. He 
was married three times, — first, in 
1737, to Mary Townsend, who died 
about 1751, leaving one daughter, 
next, in 1752,to Mary Tilden. In 
1755 he was living in that part of 
Cambridge which is now Arlington, 
and was considered rich, for he was 
living in a “ great house ” with ex- 
tensive lands reaching out on both 
sides of the highway. He lived in 
this place but a few years, for his 
wife died in 1759 or 1760, and his 
only daughter followed soon after. 
This double bereavement bore 
so hard upon him that he was un- 
able to continue among the asso- 
ciations which constantly reminded 
him of his loss, and almost imme- 
diately after his daughter’s death 
he disposed of this valuable estate 
and returned to Boston, where he 
resided for a year or two, and then 
removed to ‘Townsend, where he 
made his home for the remainder 
of his life. He married Lydia 








Randall of ‘Townsend, September 17, 
1771. He represented the town in the 
Provincial Legislature in 1764 and 
1765. His death was the result of an 
accident, and occurred May 20, 1780. 
In looking at the life of. Henry Price 
we are impressed with his earnestness 
and enthusiasm in the cause of Free- 
masonry. ‘This interest was not fickle 
or intermittent, but continuous to the 
end of his life. Whenever there was 
work to be done for the Grand Lodge 
or for its subordinates, he was ready to 
do it. At the death of a Grand Master 
and there were three who died in 
office during the life of Price — he 
would resume the duties of the vacant 
office and discharge them with great 
ability, in one instance nearly four 
years having intervened before a new 
Grand Master was appointed. It also 
fell to him to install his successors ; and 
this he did with pomp and ceremony 
increasing in degree each time, until 
the records say of the installation of 
Grand Master Rowe, his fourth succes- 
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sor, ‘the like hath never been seen in 
America.” 

After the death of Price, a tablet was 
erected over his remains, on which was 
inscribed the record of his honors and 
success, but which especially emphasized 
the honesty and integrity of his char- 
acter and the hope of his friends “ Con- 
cerning his Present Lot which Results 
from his undissembled regard to his 
Maker and extensive Benevolence to his 
Fellow Creatures, Manifested in life by a 
behavior Consistent With his Character 
as a Mason, and his Nature as a Man, 
‘An honest Man the Noblest.Work of 
God.’” This tablet was removed in 
1888 to the Masonic Temple in Boston, 
where it is properly cared for. At the 
same time the mortal remains of Henry 
Price were gathered and deposited be- 
neath a more imposing monument which 
had been erected to his memory, and 
which was consecrated by the Grand 
Master of Massachusetts. 

Although the beginning of Freemasonry 
in Boston was very small, its novelty 
attracted a good deal of attention. It 
was probably the first secret society that 
had ever been known in the town, and 
the curious would naturally comment on 
its members and their doings. In the 
language of the records, ‘ Masonry 
caused great speculation in these days 
in New England to the great, vulgar and 
the small.” Boston was at that time a 
prosperous town of perhaps seventeen 
thousand inhabitants. It still presented 
many of the Puritan manners and cus- 
toms of an earlier day, although the 
Puritan church had ceased to exert 
much of its former influence. “ Plays or 
music houses”? were not permitted by 
the government, but, as one observer tells 
us, “ notwithstanding plays and such like 
diversions do not obtain here, they 
don’t seem to be dispirited nor mope 
for want of them, for both the ladies and 
gentlemen dress and appear as gay in 
common, as Courtiers in England on a 
coronation or birthday.’’ A good idea of 
the taste for elegant dress which then 
prevailed is shown by the portraits of 
that time. In many of these the dress 
of the ladies, and gentlemen as well, ap- 
pears to be of the most costly materials 


4 
and fashioned in the most elaborate 
manner. ‘The broadening of the mind 
and the desire for fresh subjects of 
interest, which had been growing for a 
considerable time, and which was often 
enough indicated by vanity of dress or 
behavior, shows that the people were 
seeking something beyond their “Thurs- 
day lecture” for social and mental 
recreation. ‘This was therefore an apt 
time for the introduction of Freemasonry ; 
and although, with the exception of 
Price and Belcher, its promoters were 
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not men of social prominence, this con- 
dition did not last long, for as early as 
1736 the officers of the First Lodge in 
Boston informed their brethren of Lodge 
Glasgow Kilwinning that the Boston 
Lodge “is adorned with the most emi- 
nent gentlemen of this great town.” 

The lodges first established here fol- 
lowed the custom which prevailed in 
England of meeting at taverns; and from 
this custom they came to be known and 
designated by the sign of the tavern 
where they met. St. John’s Grand 
Lodge and the First Lodge held their 
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meetings in the Bunch of Grapes Tavern, 
as has been stated. ‘The sign of this 
tavern was four bunches of grapes, 
“symbols of good cheer and convivi- 
ality.” Two of these bunches have dis- 
appeared, but the other two are left, and 
are now in the possession of St. John’s 
Lodge of Boston, visible links of the 
present with the early associations of 
our Masonic life. 

Freemasonry in its early days was emi- 
nently social; much less time was re- 
quired in the Masonic work proper than 
at the present day; 
consequently a large 
part of the meetings 
was devoted to social 
pleasures, and it was 
therefore necessary 
to meet where the 
essentials of socia- 
bility could be ob- 
tained. The fact 
should not mislead 
us. With these early 
Masons sociability 
did not mean dissi- 
pation; there is 
abundant evidence of 
their disapprobation’ 
of excess, or of any 
conduct unbecoming 
them as Masons. 

In 1735 the First 
Lodge removed to 
the Royal Exchange 
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‘Tavern, located at the present corner of 
State and Exchange Streets. The lodge 
was then known as the Royal Exchange. 
This tavern appears to have been very 
popular. Its business was so great that 
several instances are mentioned in the 
records when the lodge was obliged to 
suspend its meetings for want of a room 
in which the brethren could meet. 

In December, 1749, the Masons of 
Boston celebrated the feast of St. John, 
and appeared in procession on the streets. 
This circumstance excited great curios- 
ity, and one Joseph Green wrote a poem 
treating the affair with ridicule. The 
names of several Masons are mentioned 
in this production, but the principal ob- 
ject of its wit was Luke Vardy, who was 
the noted keeper of the Royal Exchange 
Tavern, and who was noticed as_fol- 
lows : 


* Where’s honest ze, that cook from London? 
For without Luke the Lodge is undone. 
’Twas he who oft dispell’d their sadness, 
And filled the Avethren’s hearts with gladness. 
Luke in return is made a Brother, 
As good and true as any other, 
And still, though broke with age and wine, 
Preserves the ¢oken and the sign.” 


One volume of records of the First 
Lodge ending with July 24, 1754, is in 
the archives of the Grand Lodge. It is 
not known that any 
other records are in 
existence from that 
date until 1783. 

The Second Lodge 
in Boston was consti- 
tuted by Grand Mas- 
ter Thomas Oxnard, 
February 15, 1749. 
Very little is known 
aboutits organization. 
Henry Price was 
first Master. ‘Three 
small volumes of its 
records are pre- 
served; they begin 
with December 21, 
1761, and end with 
February 16, 1775. 
For many years the 
lodges in Boston 
worked only the first 
and second degrees. 
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The records of the First Lodge show that 
the third degree was not worked in that 
body until January 29, 1794. 

It is probable that for a number of 
years the third degree could not be had 
by every Mason, but that it was reserved 
as a special honor for the most active and 
useful members of the craft. This class, 
however, was quite considerable in num- 
ber and likely to increase. In order that 
such suitable persons might obtain the 
degree, a Masters’ Lodge was organized 
January 2, 1738, with Henry Price as 
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its first Master. ‘The records of this 
body are still preserved by the Grand 
Lodge. 

For the first twenty years the Masons 
of Boston appear to have lived in har- 
mony with each other and with the world ; 
but we now approach events which dis- 
turbed their comfort and interrupted their 
usefulness. First of these was the estab- 
lishment of the Lodge of St. Andrew. It 
will be impossible in this paper to give 
more than a brief description of the cir- 
cumstances connected with this event. 
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It appears that there were a number of 
Masons in Boston who for some reason 
had been denied admission to the exist- 
ing lodges. The reason of their exclu- 
sion can probably be traced to the dis- 
sensions which had arisen in the Grand 
Lodge of England about 1738, and which 
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resulted in many of the lodges under its 
jurisdiction being “struck out of the 
list.” ‘The outgrowth of this trouble was 
the establishment of another Grand Lodge 
about 1751, which called itself “ Ancient ”’ 
and styled the old Grand Lodge “ Modern 
Masons.”’ ‘The causes which led to this 
action have not been well understood, 
but most of the evidence presented has 
been in favor of the “ Moderns.” ‘There 
is, however, new evidence on the sub- 
ject, which appears to place the action 
of the seceders in a new light, and 
which, if true, would warrant the belief 


that they were governed by worthy mo- 
tives, by a desire to preserve the integrity 
of the rite. Brother Chetwode Crawley 
of Ireland, who has given the subject 
much attention, says: “The Ancients 
held fast by the universality of the craft, 
and insisted that what they conceived to 
be the full ceremonies should 
be gone through; the Mod- 
erns thought more of the re- 
spectability of the craft, and 
were willing to attract men 
of eminence and rank by re- 
fining and, if need be, cur- 
tailing ceremonies which 
might prove irksome ;”’ and 
his conclusion is that the 
Grand Lodge of the An- 
cients “was rather an off- 
shoot of the Grand Lodge 
of Ireland than a secession 
from either of the Grand 
Lodges previously existing in 
England.” ‘This opinion is 
of interest to those who have 
studied the events to which 
it refers. But whatever may 
have been the cause of the 
dissension, a knowledge of 
the trouble soon reached this 
colony. Our Grand Lodge 
maintained its loyalty to the 
original, or “ Modern,’’ Grand 
Lodge. ‘There were individ- 
uals, however, who did not 
do this, as is shown in the 
founding of the Lodge of St. 
Andrew under the “Ancient” 
system. It is said that most 
of the brethren engaged in 
this enterprise were initiated 
in the First Lodge; and perhaps the 
reason of their being excluded from the 
existing lodges may be found in the fact 
that they had espoused the cause of the 
“Ancients.” 

It is claimed by the Lodge of St. An- 
drew that its first organization took place 
in 1752, under the law of immemorial 
usage. ‘This manner of existence was not 
satisfactory, and the brethren petitioned 
the Grand Lodge of Scotland for a char- 
ter, ‘Their request was granted, and a 
charter bearing date November 30, 1756, 
was issued. ‘The new lodge thus created 
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made every possible effort to 
establish friendly relations with 

_the lodges already existing ; 
but its good intentions were 
not reciprocated. In fact, the 
Grand Lodge passed a vote 
forbidding all the lodges un- 
der its jurisdiction to admit 
any member of St. Andrew’s 
Lodge as a visitor. Seeing 
no prospect of recognition or 
of friendly relation with the 
Grand Lodge, the members 
of St. Andrew’s Lodge deter- 
mined to establish a new 
Grand Lodge under the “ An- 
cient”? system. An _ oppor- 
tunity to accomplish this was 
afforded by the presence of 
several regiments of British 
soldiers in Boston, in which 
army lodges were working. 
With their assistance a peti- 
tion was prepared and sent to 
Scotland. ‘The result was that 
the Grand Master of Scotland, 
on the thirtieth of May, 1769, 
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appointed “ Joseph Warren, Esq., Grand 
Master of Masons in Boston, New Eng- 
land, and within one hundred miles of 
the same.”’ ‘The commission of Grand 
Master Warren was received in due 
time, and he was installed in his office 
December 27, 1769. ‘This new Grand 
Lodge was at first known as “ The 
Grand Lodge;” in 1782 it adopted 
the title of ‘“ Massachusetts Grand 
Lodge.” 

The erection of this Grand Lodge, in 
the words of another writer, “was not 
only in itself a conspicuously interest- 
ing event, but as the sequel proved it 
became the means of giving force and 
unbroken continuity to Massachusetts 
Masonic jurisdiction . . . by persever- 
ing in work through the distractions 
caused by the American Revolution 

during which time St. John’s 
Grand Lodge virtually held its own 








_ powers in abeyance.” Among the 
SERENO D. NICKERSON. members of the Lodge of St. Andrew 


at the time the Massachusetts Grand 
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Lodge was organized, were Joseph War- 
ren, John Hancock and Paul Revere, 
names that have long had a world-wide 
reputation from their association with 
the events of the American Revolution. 
The deeds of these distinguished breth- 
ren are too well known to require enumer- 
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ation here. Their memories will always 
be cherished with affectionate regard by 
their successors, who now enjoy the civil 
and Masonic privileges which they 
helped to establish. 

The Massachusetts Grand Lodge, like 
St. John’s Grand Lodge, was organized in 
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a tavern. This tavern was located on 
Union Street, and was the famous Green 
Dragon Tavern, with which many patri- 
otic as well as Masonic events are asso- 
ciated. It is said that it was in this 
tavern, and by the members of the Lodge 
of St. Andrew, that the Boston “Tea 


AND BOYLSTON STREETS, BOSTON, 
Party’ was gotten up. The record of 
one of the meetings of that lodge closes 
thus: “ N. B. Consignees of Tea took up 
the brethren’s time.” 

‘The prosperity of the lodges in Boston 
was seriously interrupted by the War of 
the Revolution. Their peaceful pleas- 
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ures were forsaken, 
members scattered 
ous fields of duty. Many of 
them, members of lodges 
under both Grand Lodges, 
gave up their lives for the 
cause of liberty. ‘There were 
others who did not see their 
duty in the same light, and 
preferred to remain under 
the protection of the king. 
Among that number was 
Thomas Brown, secretary of 
St. John’s Grand Lodge and 
of the Second Lodge. Brown 
probably remained in Boston 
while it was occupied by the 
British troops. When the 
evacuation took place, March 
17, 1776, he went to Hali- 
fax, taking some of the rec- 
ords and other property of 
the two bodies mentioned. 
These he retained until after 
peace was declared, when, 
after a somewhat prolonged 
correspondence, they were 
returned to the Grand Lodge, 
having been out of its pos- 
session for a period of eleven 
or twelve years. 

One of the results of the war was an 
important change in the character of the 
Massachusetts Grand Lodge. As is well 
known, Grand Master Warren was killed 
June 17, 1775, at the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. The meetings of the Massachu- 
setts Grand Lodge were suspended from 
this time until December, 1776, with the 
exception of one held April 8, 1776, 
when a memorable oration on the life 
and character of Warren was delivered 
by Brother Perez Morton. 

After the death of Grand Master War- 
ren, many of the members of the Grand 
Lodge had considerable doubt as to their 
right to continue its meetings or to exer- 
cise any authority inherent in a Provincial 
Grand Lodge. This question was not de- 
cided until after prolonged deliberation. 
It was then settled in harmony with the 
prevailing sentiment of the people, who 
had so recently solved their political 
problem by a Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. What more natural course to 
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pursue in the Masonic body? ‘Their 
Grand Master was dead, and with him 
had expired their right of existence as a 
Grand Lodge. Until a new Grand Mas- 
ter should be named by the authority 
that had appointed the first, they were 
unable legally to exercise any of the 
functions of a Grand Lodge. As the 
Declaration of Independence freed the 
state from foreign allegiance and inspired 
its people with courage for self-govern- 
ment, so the Grand Lodge settled the 
question of its existence by declaring 
itself independent. By this act, said 
Grand Master Gardner, ‘ Massachusetts 
set the example of a revolution in Ma- 
sonic government which has_ been fol- 
lowed successfully by every state in the 
Union. It has become the American sys- 
tem.” The act of the Grand Lodge 
which established its independence oc- 
curred March 8, 1777. Joseph Webb 
was elected Grand Master at the same 
time. All the brethren present at this 
meeting, with two exceptions, were mem- 
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bers of the Lodge of 
St. Andrew; but it 
would appear that their 
action did not prop- 
erly represent the sen- 
timent of their lodge, 
or that later considera- 
tion made St. Andrew’s 
unwilling “ to cut clear 
of a certain Masonic 
dependence on _ the 
Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land.”’ At any rate, its 
support of the new 
Grand Lodge was 
marked by a good deal 
of weakness and inde- 
cision, until December, 
1782, when, by a vote 
of thirty to nineteen, 
it distinctly declined to 
acknowledge that the 
Massachusetts Grand 
Lodge was indepen- 
dent of the Grand Lodge of Scotland. 
The lodge did not, however, absolutely 
cut loose from the Grand Lodge until 
January 22, 1784, and even then a mi- 
nority of its members determined to re- 
main. These brethren then organized 
a new lodge, and were chartered under 
the name of Rising States Lodge, with 
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Paul Revere as Master. 
The Lodge of St. An- 
drew continued its al- 
legiance to the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland 
until 1809, when, hav- 
ing been released by 
that body, it was, on 
the eleventh of Decem- 
ber, admitted to the 
Grand Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts, to the great 
satisfaction of the en- 
tire fraternity. 

Joseph Webb, who 
was the first Grand 
Master of the Inde- 
pendent Grand Lodge, 
was born in Boston, 
October 28,1734. At 
the age of twenty-five 
years he married Pe- 
nelope Phillips of 
Marshfield, Massachu- 
During part of his life he was 
an auctioneer. He was also a patriot 
and soldier, and attained the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. He was initiated in 
the Lodge of St. Andrew in 1756, and 
was afterward Master of that body. He 
was Deputy Grand Master in the Mas- 
sachusetts Grand Lodge in 1771, and 
served until the death of Grand Mas- 
ter Warren. His election to the im- 
portant office of Grand Master at the 
time the brethren had determined to 
establish an independent Grand Lodge 
is an evidence of his ability and a testi- 
mony of the esteem in which he was 
held. His name is now borne by one of 
the lodges of Boston. We must now 
turn again to the affairs of St. John’s 
Grand Lodge. There is no record of 
meetings held by this body between 
January 27, 1775, and February 17, 
1787; nor is there any record of the 
Second Lodge later than February 16, 
1775. It does not necessarily follow 
that no meetings were held; and we 
are indebted to Brother Nickerson for 
very good evidence that meetings were 
held with considerable frequency during 
all the time of the war, although, as he 
says, “ unfortunately the written record of 
their doings is lost.” 


setts. 
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The prosperity and growth of the 
lodges were, as has been said, sadly inter- 
rupted by the events of the war. When 
peace was established, the recuperation of 
the lodges was undoubtedly slow. The 
members of the First and Second Lodges 
concluded “ that it will be for the benefit 
of Masonry that they be united in one 
lodge.” Their judgment was approved 
by the Grand Lodge, and a charter 
uniting them under the title of St. John’s 
Lodge, bearing date February 7, 1783, 
was issued by authority of the Grand 
Master. The charter granted to St. 
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John’s Lodge at that time did them an 
injustice, inasmuch as it did not estab- 
lish their precedence in point of rank 
and age over all other lodges in the 
state. It is probable that questions of 
rank were then of less importance than at 
the present time. But justice was done 
the lodge later, and a new charter issued 
reaffirming its precedence from 1733. 
The union of these two lodges was 
followed a few years later by another 
union of greater importance. It had 
already become apparent that the inter- 
ests of Masonry and the comfort of the 


brethren of both Grand Lodges would be 
promoted by their union. This subject 
was under consideration for several 
years, and various plans were proposed ; 
but it was not until the death of Grand 
Master John Rowe of St. John’s Grand 
Lodge, in 1787, that the bodies took 
active means to accomplish this resuit. 
It was finally consummated by the act of 
both, March 5, 1792. ‘This act of con- 
ciliation preceded the union of the rival 
Grand Lodges of England more than 
twenty years, that union being accom- 
plished December 27, 1813. ‘The breth- 
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ren of Boston, with the exception of the 
Lodge of St. Andrew, were now of one 
faith, and the distinctions of “ Ancient ” 
and “ Modern” were almost forgotten. 
With the admission of St. Andrew’s, 
which came in 1809, as already told, 
these terms were forever wiped out of 
use. 

It would not be possible in an article 
like the present to follow the history of 
Freemasonry in Boston through all its 
experiences. By the union of the two 
Grand Lodges it was established on a 
strong foundation and secured the re- 
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spect of all the fraternity. Henceforth 
its energy was to be spent in the cultiva- 
tion of those virtues which unite men 
into “a society of friends and brothers.” 
For many years the order continued to 
flourish, esteemed by its members and 
respected by the world. But a time of 
trial came at last, when those who were 
weak, with those who haa never looked 
deeply enough into the operation of Free- 
masonry to know its value, forsook its 
ranks. The cause of this trouble was 
the great ‘anti-Masonic excitement” 
which broke out in the western part of 
the state of New York in 1826, and 
which reached Massachusetts in 1830 
and 1831. We cannot at the present 
day realize the excitement which then 
prevailed. Although this excitement and 
the charges then made against the order 
were utterly groundless, nevertheless 
they threatened to break up and destroy 
every Masonic body in the state; and 
had the frenzy not been met with the 
able and determined opposition of men 
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like Charles W. Moore, who was the 
hero of that period, there is no doubt 
but Freemasonry, for a time at least, 
would have been completely suppressed. 
The story of this period is too long to re- 
peat. Inthe end, Freemasonry triumphed 
over its enemies, who through falsehood 
and misrepresentation had attempted its 
destruction. 

The Grand Lodge of Massachusetts 
suffered a great deal of inconvenience. It 
was then engaged in building a Temple 
on Tremont Street at the corner of Tem- 
ple Place. By its act of incorporation, 
granted in 1816, it was allowed to hold 
real estate to the value of $20,000, and 
personal estate to the value of $60,000. 
In order to complete the Temple, it was 
necessary that the conditions of its char- 
ter regarding capital should be reversed, 
so that $60,000 might be invested in real 
estate. Believing the Legislature would 
readily grant this request, work was con- 
tinued and the Temple completed ; but 
anti- Masonry was then exerting its malig- 
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nant influence in politics, and the Legisla- 
ture refused to grant this reasonable 
request. The Grand Lodge was now ina 
dilemma. It had exceeded its corporate 
power and thereby endangered its prop- 
erty. After much consideration, and at 
the suggestion of Charles W. Moore, it 
was determined that the best way out of 
its trouble was for the Grand Lodge to 
surrender its act of incorporation. This 
was done, much to the disgust of its 
enemies, who thereby lost an opportunity, 
for which they had been scheming, of 
persecuting the leading Masons of the state 
through the machinery of legislative in- 
vestigation. 

The troubles incident to these .times 
gradually diminished, and Freemasonry 
again resumed its proper place in the 
community. The public was no longer 
deceived by men seeking political prom:- 
nence through assault on a fraternal and 
benevolent institution. The lodges again 
resumed their regular meetings, and 
candidates for their privileges came to 
their doors knocking for admission. A 
revival of interest began, which has con- 
tinued in increasing measure until the 
present time. 

Within the present limits of Boston 
there are now thirty lodges, with an ag- 
gregate membership exceeding six thou- 
sand. Of this number about one half be- 
long to the thirteen lodges which meet 
in the Temple. Four of the latter 
lodges —St. John’s, St. Andrew’s, Massa- 
chusetts and Columbian—were actively 
engaged in Masonic work before the 
dawn of the present century. Since the 
independence of the Grand Lodge, forty 
Grand Masters have presided over its 
interests. Nine of this number are now 
living, including the present Most 
Worshipful Grand Master, Edwin B. 
Holmes. 

The present Temple has been occupied 
twenty-eight years; and while there are 
occasions when a larger edifice would be 
more convenient, it is usually equal to the 
requirements of the craft, and it is doubt- 
ful if any of the Temples of more recent 
erection excel it in dignity or beauty of 
architecture. Within this Temple are 
many valuable treasures. On its walls 
hang portraits of nearly all the Grand 


Masters, which have been accumulated 
since the burning of the Masonic apart- 
ments in 1864. Here may be seen the 
Royal Arch apron owned and worn by 
General Joseph Warren, which was pre- 
sented to the Grand Lodge in June, 1875, 
one hundred yearsafter our distinguished 
brother gave up his life at Bunker Hill. 
Here also may be seen the white silk 
apron with its purple border, which was 
worn by the Marquis de Lafayette on the 
occasion of laying the corner stone of the 
Bunker Hill Monument, June 17, 1825, 
and with the latter, the autograph copies 
of the remarks made by Daniel Webster 
and Lafayette at the banquet which 
followed that event. 

Here, too, is treasured a lock of George 
Washington’s hair, in a golden urn made 
by the hands of Paul Revere, and bear- 
ing this inscription: ‘“This Urn incloses 
a Lock of Hair of the immortal Washing- 
ton. Presented January 27, 1800, to the 
Massachusetts Grand Lodge by his ami- 
able Widow. Born, February 22, 1732. 
Obt. December 14, 1799.” 

The Temple is the official home of the 
Grand Lodge, and the office of its Re- 
cording Grand Secretary, who devotes 
his entire time to the interests of the 
craft. Here is also the Grand Lodge 
library, with its large and valuable collec- 
tion of books covering every branch of 
Masonic knowledge. This department 
is of growing importance ; and it is in- 
teresting to note the attention now given 
to every question connected with the 
philosophy and history of Freemasonry. 

The day is past when the brethren de- 
sire to promote the glory of Freema- 
sonry by pushing its origin back into a 
mythical past. Its real history, its prin- 
ciples and its work are sufficient to en- 
title it to an honorable standing before 
the world. 

A story of Freemasonry in Boston 
would not be complete without some men- 
tion of the so-called higher degrees. 
These degrees are found in the Royal 
Arch Chapters, Councils of Royal and 
Select Masters and Commanderies of 
Knights Templars. These bodies, with 
the lodges, constitute what may be prop- 
erly called the American system of Free- 
masonry. In addition to these we have 
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the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, 
which controls all the degrees from the 
fourth to the thirty-third inclusive. The 
thirty-third degree is honorary, and usu- 
ally bestowed only on those who have 
been active workers in this rite. 

Of these higher bodies, the history of 
none is more interesting than that of the 
Chapter; for the advent of the Royal 
Arch was the first step in the expansion 
of the Masonic system in this country 
which has made Freemasonry the largest 
and most useful fraternal association in the 
world. Royal Arch Masonry was estab- 
lished in Boston in August, 1769. There 
are records in existence showing that 
the Royal Arch degree was conferred 
in lodges in two other states before it 
was known here; but Boston has the 
honor of having established the first dis- 
tinctive Royal Arch lodge in America. 
Its founders were mostly members of the 
Lodge of St. Andrew. This. latter body 
had desired to add the Royal Arch to 
their ritual as early as 1762; for in 
October of that year they made appli- 
cation to Scotland for leave to work the 
degree. We do not know what became 
of their petition, but their end was at- 
tained through other means. In the fall 
of 1768 there arrived in Boston several 
regiments of British soldiers; in these 
regiments, as stated in another connec- 
tion, there were army lodges, working 
under the “ Ancient” system, of which 
the Royal Arch was a legitimate part. 
The arrival of these soldiers caused a 
good deal of excitement among the in- 
habitants of the town, for they were here 
to assist the government in the enforce- 
ment of obnoxious laws; still, for the 
sake of accomplishing their object, the 
Boston brethren were willing to accept 
the assistance of these foreign brethren, 
and even elected one of them Master of 
the Royal Arch Lodge, which was then 
organized, and. which still exists as St. 
Andrew’s Royal Arch Chapter, having 
celebrated its one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary during the last year. 
These British soldiers not only brought to 
Boston the Royal Arch degree, but they 
also gave to us the Knight Templar’s de- 
gree. The records of St. Andrew’s Chap- 
ter still contain “ the oldest known refer- 


ence in the world to the degree of a Ma- 
sonic Knight Templar.” The Royal Arch 
Lodge then established would not be 
recognized to-day as legally constituted ; 
but in the early days many things were 
permitted which would be considered _ir- 
regular now. ‘The brethren did indeed 
claim to act by the sanction of the Lodge 
of St. Andrew, and for many years made 
use of the charter of that body as 
the authority for their meetings. But 
the time came when all were convinced 
that their right of existence ‘should be 
established beyond question. Several 
plans for their relief were proposed. The 
one adopted was inaugurated October 
24, 1797, at the Green Dragon Tavern, 
by representatives of St. Andrew’s and 
King Cyrus Chapters of Massachusetts 
and Temple Chapter of Albany, New 
York. The action taken by these breth- 
ren constituted the beginning of the 
General Grand Chapter of the United 
States. As soon as this latter body had 
completed its organization, State Grand 
Chapters were established. The Massa- 
chusetts Grand Chapter was organized 
March 13, 1798. It then issued charters 
confirming the rights of each of the two 
Chapters then existing. 

Since the Grand Chapter of Massa- 
chusetts was established in 1798 with only 
two subordinate Chapters, Royal Arch 
Masonry has made great gain in num- 
bers and influence. There are now in 
Massachusetts seventy-four Chapters and 
a total membership of nearly fourteen 
thousand. About fifteen hundred are 
members of the two Chapters holding 
their meetings in the Boston Temple. 
Since the Grand Chapter was organized 
there have been thirty-nine Grand High 
Priests, the present one being Most Ex- 
cellent J. Gilman Waite of Medford. 

The seeker after Masonic light who 
has been admitted to the secrets of the 
Royal Arch must next, if he would con- 
tinue his search in regular order, turn to 
the Council of Royal and Select Masters, 
where in the Secret Vault he will find 
“the reward of his faithful labors.” 
Boston Council was organized in 1817, 
without any charter, but simply by the 
will of those interested. It afterward re- 
ceived the sanction of the Columbian 
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Council of New York. The Massachu- 
setts Grand Council was formed in 1826. 
Its meetings were interrupted during the 
anti- Masonic excitement, but were after- 
ward resumed, and the rite is now in a 
flourishing condition in Massachusetts, 
having a membership of nearly five 
thousand. The Council degrees are a 
necessary sequence to the Chapter, and 
no Mason who appreciates their value 
would recommend the neophyte to omit 
them in his haste to reach the Command- 
ery. ‘The Boston Council, which meets 
in Masonic ‘Temple, has about five hun- 
dred members. ‘The present Most Illus- 
trious Grand Master of Massachusetts is 
J. Albert Blake of Malden. 

The most popular branch of the 
Masonic order in Boston at the present 
time, and that which attracts the largest 
attention from those who are not mem- 
bers of the fraternity, is that of the 
Knights ‘Templars. Its special promi- 
nence now is due to the circumstance 
of the twenty-sixth triennial conclave 
of the Grand Encampment of the United 
States being held here during the last 
week of August, which is expected 
to be the largest gathering of Knights 
Templars that the world has ever seen. 
But aside from the special prominence 
arising from this fact, Templar Masonry 
has always proved fascinating to many 
by its semi-military character, its attrac- 
tive regalia, and the pomp and ceremony 
by which it is usually surrounded. It 
would be false, however, to say that these 
are its only or its chief recommendations. 
Those who see nothing more in this order 
have but a small conception of its mean- 
ing. No branch of Masonry has done 
more than this to win the respect of the 
whole fraternity, particularly during the 
time of the great.“ anti-Masonic excite- 
ment,’’ when its influence was of the great- 
est importance in Massachusetts in de- 
fining and defending the rights of the in- 
stitution. Every Mason gladly acknowl- 
edges the value of the Templars’ work at 
thattime. Yet every Mason cannot be- 
come a member of this order ; for strictly 
speaking the Templar’s degree is not Ma- 
sonic. It imposes conditions not in har- 
mony with the principles of Freemasonry, 
which seeks to unite into one brotherhood 


“men of every country, sect and opinion.” 
But the interests of this rite are so 
closely identified with those of the Ma- 
sonic degrees, and the number so small 
of those who are debarred from its fra- 
ternal and social benefits because of their 
inability to subscribe to its Christian 
dogmas, that we practically forget that it 
is not actually what it is commonly sup- 
posed to be, real Freemasonry. With 
this popular view in mind, the Templar’s 
degree is included in this story of Free- 
masonry. 

The Knight ‘Templar degree, as before 
stated, was first brought to Boston by 
Lritish soldiers. It was conferred in the 
Royal Arch Lodge, which they helped to 
establish, August 18, 1769, and was one 
of the regular degrees given in that body 
until the end of 1794, when it was last 
mentioned. Although the degree was 
dropped by the Chapter at that time, it is 
not probable that it was entirely dropped 
by the Companions. There is good reason 
for believing that certain of them, among 
whom was Benjamin Hurd, Jr., one of the 
most prominent Masons at that time, 
maintained an organization among them- 
selves for working higher degrees. We 
lack evidence to prove that they worked 
any degree besides that of the Red Cross ; 
but we know that a knowledge of the 
Templar degree was preserved by some 
means, and that it was obtained by Henry 
Fowle, who was admitted to St. An- 
drew’s Chapter after the degree had been 
dropped. Companion Fowle, as is well 
known, was one of the active workers 
in forming the Grand Encampment of 
Knights ‘Templars of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, which was effected May 6, 
1805. 

It is probable that the Companions 
mentioned continued to confer the Red 
Cross and perhaps the Templar degree, 
until their increasing number induced 
them to organize a regular body to con- 
tinue their work; for we find that in 
March, 1802, “ Boston Encampment of 
the Knights of the Red Cross” was formed, 
with Henry Fowle as Sovereign Master, 
3enjamin Hurd, Jr., being associated with 
him in the work. This body was dis- 
solved later, and its members reorganized 
as Boston Encampment, now Command- 
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ery, which was chartered by the Grand 
body March 3, 1806. There are now 
three Commanderies which hold their 
meetings in the Masonic Temple. ‘The 
Boston Commandery, which is the old- 
est in the state, has about nine hundred 
members ; De Molay has about six hun- 
dred and fifty; and St. Bernard about 
one hundred members. ‘There are 
eighteen states where the entire mem- 
bership is smaller than the combined 
membership of the Boston bodies. At 
the end of last year there were ten 
thousand three hundred and eighty-four 
members connected with the forty-five 
Commanderies in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. Only one other state, 
Pennsylvania, had as large a number. 

A great amount of work has been 
done in anticipation of the triennial 
conclave of the Grand Encampment. 
For many months committees of the 
Grand Commandery have been arrang- 
ing for the reception and comfort or 
the visiting Knights, who are expected 
to represent every subordinate Grand 
Commandery in the United States. All 
this preparatory work has been under 
the ‘able direction of Right Eminent 
Samuel C. Lawrence, Grand Commander 
of the Grand Commandery of Knights 
Templars of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 

The Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite in Boston is represented by Boston- 
Lafayette Lodge of Perfection, which 
confers from the fourth to the fourteenth 
degrees ; Giles F. Yates Council of Princes 
of Jerusalem, which confers the fifteenth 
and sixteenth degrees; Mount Olivet 
Chapter of Rose Croix, which confers 
the seventeenth and eighteenth degrees ; 
and Massachusetts Consistory Sublime 
Princes of the Royal Secret, which con- 
fers from the nineteenth to the thirty- 
second .degrees. ‘The representatives of 
these bodies, with others, constitute the 
Massachusetts Council of Deliberation, 
which is the superintending body of this 
rite in Massachusetts, under the direc- 
tion of Samuel Wells, thirty-third degree, 
Illustrious Deputy of the Supreme Coun- 
cil and Illustrious Commander-in-Chief 
of the Council of Deliberation. 


The Scottish Rite has for a long time 
been very popular in Boston, and the 
membership in some of its bodies is so 
large as almost to exceed the capacity of 
the Temple. ‘This is a condition that its 
founders did not anticipate; for the 
principle governing this rite is aristo- 
cratic, and it is not probable that its 
privileges were at first intended to be 
widely distributed. ‘This was especially 
true of the thirty-third degree, which is 
conferred only by the Supreme Council and 
intended to be confined to the most 
select. Various influences, however, have 
modified these conditions, and the last 
degree of this rite is now well represented 
in Boston. 

Besides the Masonic bodies that have 
been mentioned there are several other 
associations connected with the various 
rites which aim to promote the welfare 
of Freemasonry; but as their privileges 
are limited, they meed not be con- 
sidered in this paper. This story of 
Freemasonry has been almost wholly 
historical. It should not be closed with- 
out a few words concerning the practical 
character of the order; for it certainly 
has no right to exist if it is merely a 
plaything for man’s idle hours. The 
object of Freemasonry is to increase the 
happiness and usefulness of mankind. It 
encourages the social part of man’s 
nature, and aims to promote good fellow- 
ship. This feeling frequently goes be- 
yond the lodge, and unites the families of 
brethren in ties of closest friendship. 
Masonry also seeks to inspire men with 
feelings of benevolence and prompts 
them to be charitable in thought and 
deed. It does not profess to be a 
religion ; but it is in sympathy with every 
good work. It teaches morality and 
requires all who profess its tenets to be 
honest and just in their dealings with 
each other and with the world. It 
teaches obedience to law and respect for 
government ; it requires its members to 
be loyal citizens, and shows on its rolls 
the most illustrious examples of patriot- 
ism that our country has afforded. It is, 
in fact, a system of ethics which helps us 
to believe in the “fatherhood of God 


and brotherhood of man.” 
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STUART DIGBY, 


VI. 


RS. STUART DIGBY scarcely ap- 
M proved Kate’s fondness for Miss 
Theodora and her friends. Stu- 
art Digby had married two or three years 
before John, and was living in Paris when 
the Civil War broke out. His own im- 
pulse was to return at once and fight; 
but as his wife would not consent to 
this, they remained abroad until Ralph 
was ten years old and Kate four years 
younger. Both children at this time 
spoke French better than English, and 
Ralph for a long time disliked every- 
thing American, —like his mother, who, 
although Boston born, professed little 
interest in things Bostonian. But in 
Fate, Stuart Digby saw the enthusiasm 
which had marked his own youth, and 
he encouraged her in having ideals, 
only wishing that he had been true to 
his own. 
“ Perhaps if I hadn’t married so early,” 
he would think—then, with a sigh, 
would wonder if left to himself he might 
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possibly have amounted to something. 
For Stuart Digby was not nearly as self- 
satisfied as the chance observer supposed. 
When he and John were at school, he 
had intended to study medicine, for his 
scientific tastes were as decided as John’s 
bent for the law. But he had yielded all 
too weakly to his love for the prettiest 
girl in his set, and an heiress, too. By 
the death of his father and mother he 
had already come into possession of his 
own large fortune. When these two in- 
dependent and rich young people were 
married, therefore, a month after he was 
graduated from Harvard, it was hardly 
strange that Stuart put aside his medical 
course until he should have made the 
tour of Europe. ‘Then, when once domi- 
ciled in their own hotel in Paris, what 
wonder that they let all thoughts of Bos- 
ton disappear in the background? Just 
before the war what could the United 
States offer pleasure-seekers compara- 
ble with the delights of Paris under the 
Second Empire? They stayed in Europe 
until the beginning of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, and managed to leave Paris 
just before the siege. Not only the up- 
setting of things in France, but a crisis 
in Stuart Digby’s business affairs, hast- 
ened him home at the last. Besides, he 
felt a little remorse about his children. 
He did not wish them to grow up thor- 
ough Parisians; already, young as they 


were, they began to show symptoms 
of regarding France as their country 
rather than America. Not heeding, 


therefore, his wife’s remonstrances, he 
broke up their Paris establishment, de- 
spatched his foreign furniture and bric-a- 
brac to Boston and, following soon after- 
ward with his family, bought a house in 
the new part of Beacon Street, a region 
which, when he went to Europe, had 
been submerged in water. 
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Though some people fancied that Stu- 
art Digby could afford whatever he 
wished, he himself thought otherwise. 
After his return to Boston, he found that 
there had been a shrinkage both in his 
own and his wife’s income. There was 
little danger that they or their children 
would ever want, and yet the fact that 
they had a few thousands a year less than 
they had expected bred in them an un- 
wonted spirit of economy. This spirit of 
economy showed itself chiefly in their 
dealings with other people. Stuart, for 
example, had always intended to settle a 
sum of money on Miss Theodora and 
Ernest, but now he decided to wait. 
He would help the boy somewhat in his 
education, and he would remember him 
in his will. 

Faultless though he was in his address, 
elegant though he was in his personal 
appearance, Stuart Digby was by no 
means satisfied with the reflection that 
his mirror showed him. He had never 
expected at forty-five to find himself so 
portly, so rubicund. Idleness, easy living 
and a steady, if moderate, indulgence in 
ruddy drinks will increase the girth and 
deepen the complexion of any man, no 
matter toward how lofty a goal the 
thoughts of his youth may have tended. 
In youth he had professed scorn for his 
own prospective wealth. He, as well as 
John, should carve out a career for him- 
self. His money he would use in certain 
philanthropic schemes. But falling in 
love had been fatal to this single-minded- 
ness, -—— and now, at forty-five, what won- 
der that he was dissatisfied ? 

To saunter down Beacon Street to the 
club, to play a game of whist with a trio 
as idle as himself, to drive, never in these 
days to ride, to sit near uncongenial peo- 
ple at a tedious, if fashionable, dinner, 
to dance attendance on his wife or some 
other woman in the brilliant crushes im- 
posed on all who would be thought on in- 
timate terms with society, —this, he knew, 
was not the life he had once planned. 
To be sure, his footsteps sometimes 
carried him beyond the club to a little 
down-town office where he was supposed 
to have business — business so slight that 
it only irritated him to pretend to follow 
it. To sign papers, to approve plans 


which his lawyer and his agent had already 
carefully thought out, this, he reasoned, 
was almost beneath his notice; and so 
after a time he gave up even going to the 
office, and papers were sent to his house 
instead for his signature. He might, of 
course, have rid himself, at least partially, 
of his ennui, by engaging in some definite 
philanthropic schemes ; but philanthropy 
as a profession by itself wasn’t the vogue 
among rich men in Boston two decades 
ago. Even had it been the fashion, 
Stuart Digby could with difficulty have 
adjusted himself to the conditions which 
this work, imposed. His long residence 
abroad made it impossible for him to 
regard impartially his American fellow 
citizen, whether looked at as an object of 
political or philanthropic interest. 

Yet if Stuart Digby fell far short of his 
own ideal, there was at least one person 
in the world who beljeved him to be per- 
fect; not his wife, not his son, but his 
daughter Kate, who was never so happy 
as when, clinging to his hand, she could 
coax him to take a long walk with her 
over the Mill-dam toward the Brookline 
boundary. 

Moreover, it may be said without sar- 
casm, that his many years’ residence in 
Europe had made Stuart Digby of much 
more value to his friends in general than 
he himself perhaps realized. He had 
what might be called a refined and thor- 
ough geographical taste; that is to say, 
he was a connoisseur of places. He could 
tell intending travellers just what climate, 
what cuisine, even what company they 
would be likely to find at Nice, at Gastein, 
at Torquay, at certain seasons. He had 
many a picturesque and hitherto unheard 
of nook to recommend; and when the 
great capitals, especially Paris, were under 
discussion, he could pronounce discrim- 
inatingly upon the hotels and shops most 
worthy an American’s patronage. 


Vil. 


“Yes, it was a pleasant funeral,” said 
Miss Chatterwits, as she sat sewing one 
morning at Miss Theodora’s. Kate, who 


was present, laughed at the speech, al- 
though she understood Miss Chatterwits’ 
idiosyncrasies in the matter of funerals. 
To the latter, funerals were sources of 

















real delight, and few at the West End 
were ungraced by her presence. In her 
best gown of shining black silk, with its 
rows and rows of bias ruffles, she seemed 
as necessary to the proper conduct of 
the ceremony as the undertaker himself. 
With her wide acquaintance among the 
people of the neighborhood, she could 
decide exactly the proper place for each 
mourner ; she knew just who belonged in 
the back and who in the front parlor, 
and the grave demeanor with which she 
assigned each one his seat hardly hid her 
air of bustling satisfaction. 

Miss Theodora and Kate were there- 
fore not shocked when she _ repeated, 
“Yes, it was a pleasant funeral,” continu- 
ing: “I declare, I don’t think there was 
a soul there I didn’t know. I was able 
to be real useful showing them where to 
sit. You should have seen the flowers ; 
it took us the best part of a day to fix 
them. ‘The family of course felt too bad 
to take much notice of the flowers; but 
I guess they enjoyed the choir singing. 
Mary Timpkins herself would have been 
pleased to see how well everything went 
off, for she always was so fussy about 
things.’’ Then as no one interrupted her 
she continued: “It’s just a shame, Miss 
Theodora, that you did not go yourself. 
Mr. Blunt made the most edifying re- 
marks you ever heard. Why, I almost 
cried, though you know I’ve had a great 
deal of experience in such occasions ; 
and if you’d heard him I’m sure you’d 
have been miserable for the rest of the 
day.” 

Kate smiled at the thought of the 
pleasure her cousin had missed in escap- 
ing this misery, but Miss Theodora, not 
noticing Miss Chatterwits’ humor, re- 
sponded merely : 

“Ah! the death of so young a person 
is always sad.” 

‘‘ Especially under such painful circum- 
stances,” added Miss Chatterwits. 

“What circumstances?” asked Kate, 
now interested. 

“Love!’’ answered Miss Chatterwits 
solemnly. ‘She died of love.” 

“Love!” echoed Kate. “ Shake- 
speare says nobody ever died of love.” 
Then with an afterthought: “ Perhaps he 
was thinking only of men. But why do 
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you think Miss Timpkins died of love? 
She didn’t look as foolish as that.’ 

“ Well,’ — and Miss Chatterwits shook 
her head in joyful significance, for it al- 
ways pleased her to have news of this 
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KATE, 


kind to tell, — “I guess if Hiram. Brad- 
street hadn’t gone and left her she’d be 
alive to-day.” 

** What nonsense !”’ said Kate. 

“Qh, you can smile, but I’ve sewed 
at her house by the week running, and 
he’d come sometimes two afternoons to- 
gether to ask her to walk or go some- 
where ; and even if she was in the mid- 
dle of trying on, she’d drop everything 
and run, looking as pleased as could be.” 

“ Any one would look pleased to es- 
cape a trying on.” — 

* Oh, you can make light of it. But 
once when I said I guessed I'd be fitting 
a wedding dress soon, she colored right 
up, and said she, ‘Oh, we’re only 
friends.’ ”’ 

“ That’s nothing.” 

“Perhaps it was nothing when Mary 
Timpkins began to fade the very minute 
she heard Hiram Bradstreet was engaged 
to a girl he met on the steamer last sum- 
mer. Why did he go to Europe any- 
way?” 

“ Probably because Mary ‘Timpkins 
wouldn’t marry him ; for truly, Miss Chat- 
terwits, I’m going to agree with Dr. Jones 
that she died of typhoid fever.” 


% 
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“ Maybe, — after she’d run _ herself 
down worrying about Hiram Bradstreet.” 

“Oh, no. Hiram Bradstreet, worrying 
about her, fled to Europe in despair, and 
let his heart be caught in the rebound by 
that girl on the steamer.” 

This sensible conclusion, though at the 
time uttered half in fun, was character- 
istic of Kate. She was loath to believe 
that a well-balanced girl could die of love. 
Love in the abstract troubled her as little 





NOT A BIT LIKE BOSTON.” 


as love in the concrete. She seldom 
indulged in sentimental thoughts, much 
less in sentimental conversation. 

In_ their distaste for sentimentality, 
Ernest and Kate met on common ground ; 
and even Mrs. Digby, though at one time 
disposed to discountenance their inti- 
macy, at length decided there was no 
danger of her somewhat self-willed 
daughter’s falling in love with her penni- 
lesscousin. In time, however, as Ernest, 
boy-like, found his pleasure more and 
more in things outside the house, Miss 
Theodora and Kate drew nearer together. 
The elder woman had always had a cer- 
tain pleasure in acting as friend and 
helper to a little circle of poor people, 
of whom there were so many on the 
narrow streets descending toward the 
north. These were not the poor whites 
to whom Miss Theodora’s mother had 
been a Lady Bountiful, but “ darkies,” as 
Diantha called them, of mysterious ori- 
gin and of still more mysterious habits. 
They were crowded together in queer- 
smelling houses, in narrow lanes and al- 
leys, or in the upper stories over shops 


in the squalid main thoroughfares of the 
district which some people still call “ Nig- 
ger Hill.” 

“It doesn’t seem a bit like Boston,” 
Kate would say, clinging to Miss Theo- 
dora’s arm while they went in and out 
of the rickety dwellings, where stout black 
women, with heads swathed in bandan- 
nas, or shoeless children in ragged clothes 
saluted them respectfully. Although Miss 
Theodora knew nothing of modern sci- 
entific charities, she tried to make reform 
and reward go hand in hand. 

“TJ feel,’’ she said occasionally, “ as if 
I oughtn’t to help Beverly Brown’s family 
when I know the man is drinking; but I 
can’t bear to see those children without 
shoes, or let Araminta suffer for food with 
that baby to care for.” 

“Of course you can’t,” Kate would 
answer emphatically ; “and Mosés and 
Aaron Brown are the very cunningest twins 
any one could imagine, even if they are 
bow-legged.” And then Kate, opening 
her little silk bag, would display within a 
collection of oranges, sticks of candy, 
and even painted wooden toys which she 
had bought on her way through Charles 
Street. ‘ Come, Cousin Theodora,” she 
would cry, “ put on your hat and coat, 
and let us go down and see the twins, 
and let me carry this basket.” Or again: 
“ There isn’t any harm in my just getting 
some of this bright calico for aprons for 
Araminta, and you don’t care if I buy 
mittens for the twins,’’ she would say en- 
treatingly ; for Miss Theodora, always 
careful of money herself, often had to 
restrain her young cousin’s expenditures, 
at least in the matter of clothes. As 
regarded food, it was different. When 
Kate, stopping in front of one of the lit- 
tle provision shops, with their fly-specked 
windows, through which was dimly seen 
an array of wilted vegetables and doubt- 
ful-looking meats, decided to order a 
dinner for this one or that of her proéégés, 
Miss Theodora had not the heart to hin- 
der. But I will do her the credit to say 
that she never encouraged the giving of 
dinners to people whose need was caused 
by vice. In the future of the dark-skinned 
boys and girls Miss Theodora took a great 
interest. She realized that in the pub- 
lic schools they had their opportunity ; 
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and she saw with regret that not all who 
were educated made the best use of their 
education. Restless, unwilling to take 
the kind of work which alone was likely 
to fall to their lot, some of the young 
girls, educated or uneducated, drifted 
into ways which the older women of their 
race spoke of with the strongest disap- 
probation. 

“They’s a wuthless lot, the hull of 
them, and I wouldn’t try to do nothing 
for them if I was you,’’ Diantha often 
exclaimed, when Miss Theodora admitted 
how sorely the problem of these dusky 
people pressed upon her. Yet Diantha 
herself was almost certain to call her 
mistress’s attention to the next case of 
need on which she herself stumbled in 
her wanderings among her people. Or, 
as likely as not, when Miss Theodora was 
sought out by some poor creature in 
real or pretended misery, the present 
emergency would overthrow all theories. 

In one of the hill streets there was a 
home for colored old women, holding not 
a large number of inmates, but still hold- 
ing, as Kate expressed it, “a very con- 
tented crowd ’”? — much more contented, 
indeed, than many of the dwellers in the 
“Old Ladies’ Home,” the refuge for 
white women who had seen better days. 

“JT went to see old Mrs. Smith,” said 
Kate one day, speaking of an inmate of 
the latter institution. ‘She was sitting 
with her blind drawn down, looking as 
glum as could be. ‘Why don’t you raise 
the curtain?’ I asked. ‘You have such 
a beautiful view of the river.’ ‘Oh, yes,’ 
she said, ‘ beautiful for anybody who likes 
rivers.’ Do you know she’d rather sit 
moping in a corner ‘all day than try to 
get some pleasure out of the lovely view 
across the river from her window! She 
enjoys being miserable now, just because 
she has seen ‘ better days.’ ” 

“There are a great many people like 
her in the world,” smiled Miss Theodora. 

“Well, I prefer old Auntie Jane up in 
the colored women’s home. She says 
that she never was as well off as she has 
been since she came to the home. She 
has a little window box with a small 
geranium and some white alyssum in 
blossom ; and she says that it reminds 
her of the old plantation where she grew 


up. She can see nothing from her win- 
dow but houses across the narrow street ; 
but she is a great deal happier than Mrs. 
Smith with all her view.” 

When Kate accompanied her on her 
round of visits, Miss Theodora did not 
penetrate far into the little lanes that zig- 
zagged off from Phillips Street. She 
kept more to the main road, and seldom 
took the young girl far upstairs or down 
into the dingy basements. For in her 
mind’s eye a large place was occupied 
by Mrs. Stuart Digby, who at any time 
might end Kate’s visiting among the 
poor. Kate therefore had to content 
herself with restricted vistas of fasci- 
nating alleys with wooden houses sloping 
toward each other at a curious angle, 
with little balconies of strangely southern 
appearance; and she sighed that she 
could not penetrate within them. She 
looked longingly, too, at the little church 
whenever they passed it; for Ben, who, 
rather for entertainment than edification, 
went there occasionally to the evening 
prayer meetings, had repeated many 
amusing speeches made by the colored 
brothers. 

But if she could not do all that she 
wished to, she made the most of what 
came in her way. She loved to notice 





“THE CUNNINGEST TWINS IN THE WORLD.” 


the difference between the kinds of 
things sold in Phillips Street shops and 
in those of the more pretentious ther- 
oughfare to the north, through which the 
horse-cars ran to Canibridge. In the 
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former case, eatables of all kinds were 
conspicuous, — not only meat and vege- 
tables, and especially sausages, but corn 
for popping and molasses candy and 
spruce gum, all heterogeneously dis- 
played in the small window of one little 
shop. On Cambridge Street, oyster sa- 
loons and bar-rooms and pawn-shops, 
before which hung a great variety of old 
garments on hooks, jostled against each 
other, strangely contrasting with numer- 
ous cake-shops which* offered to the 
passer-by a great variety of unwholesome 
comestibles. From the little windows 
of the dwelling-rooms above the shops, 
frowsy and unkempt women looked down 
on the street below, and Miss Theodora 
usually drew Kate quickly along, as oc- 
casionally they traversed it for a short 
distance on their way to the hospital. 
In the same neighborhood was a short 
street of unsavory reputation, partly on 
account of a murder committed within 
its limits many years before, and partly 
because it held the city morgue. Hardly 
realizing where she was, Miss Theodora 
one day was picking her way along the 
slippery sidewalk, with Kate closely fol- 
lowing, when something dark crossed 
their path. They stopped to make way 
for it. It was a grim, indefinite some- 
thing, which two men had lifted from a 
wagon to carry into a neighboring build- 
ing —a something whose resemblance to 
a human body was not concealed by the 
dark green cloth covering it. Then they 
knew that they were near the morgue ; 
and while the elder woman was regret- 
ting that she had brought Kate with her, 
she heard a voice speak her name and, 
turning, saw Ben Bruce but a few steps 
behind. 

“Isn’t it late for you ladies to be in 
this part of the city?” he exclaimed as 
he overtook them, and they realized that 
it was almost dusk. 

“We are not timid,” smiled Miss 
Theodora ; “ but we shall be glad of your 
company, Ben. We stayed longer than 
we meant to stay at the hospital, and I 
know that I ought not to have kept 
Kate so late.” 

“T wasn’t thinking so much of the 
time as the place,” said Ben. “Some 
way I do not like to have you and Miss 
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Kate wandering about in these dirty 
streets — at least alone.” 

The two ladies smiled. 

“T suppose you think that we would 
be better off with any slip of a boy. But 
truly we do not need a protector, although 
we shall be very glad of your company 
home.” 

“T do not mean safety exactly,” 
answered Ben ; “but it does not seem to 
me, — well, appropriate for you and 
Miss Kate to go around into all kinds of 
dirty houses ;” and he glanced at Kate’s 
pretty gown and fur-trimmed coat. 

“Oh, it does not hurt my clothes at 
all,” Kate answered as he glanced at her 
dress. “I have only my oldest clothes on 
to-day, and I’ve been in a very clean 
place, too. I’m sure nothing could be 
cleaner than the hospital.” 

“Well, you can turn it into fun, but 
you know what I mean,” said Ben. For 
like many another young man, he felt 
that tenderly’ bred women should be 
kept ignorant of the unsightly parts of a 
city. Thus as they went up the hill 
Ben and Kate kept up their merry 
banter, until they reached Miss Theo- 
dora’s door. 

“‘Come in to tea with us. Ernest 
will be glad to see you,” said the elder 
woman. But Ben shook his head. 

“Thank you very much, but they ex- 
pect me home.” 

Nevertheless he went inside for a 
little while, and sat before the open fire 
in the little sitting-room, — Miss Theo- 
dora allowed herself this one extrav- 
agance, — and heard Kate humorously 
relate the adventures of the afternoon. 

“TJ have brought,” she said, “a bottle 
of old Mrs. Slawson’s bitters. I feel 
guilty in not having any of the many 
diseases they are warranted to cure, but I 
shall give the bottle to our cook, who is 
always complaining and keeps a dozen 
bottles sitting on the kitchen mantel- 
piece. You know about Mrs. Slawson, 





don’t you, Ben?” 

“Qh, she’s the old person who made 
so much money out of a patent medi- 
cine.” 

“Yes, and then married a ‘light- 
skinned darky,’ as she called him, who 
It is great fun to 


ran away with it all. 




















hear her tell of the large numbers of 


people she has cured. Why, the great- 
est ladies in Boston, she says, used to 
drive up in their carriages to patronize 
her.” 

“ Why doesn’t she keep up her busi- 
ness now?” 

“Well, she is too old to continue it 
herself, and she does not wish any ore 
else to have her receipts. She has just 
enough money to live on; and once ina 
while she has a few bottles put up to 
give away to her friends. My visits to 
her are purely social, not charitable ; and 
this is my reward,” — and Kate displayed 
a clumsy package in yellow wrappings. 

Then Ernest came in, —now.a tall 
lad looking younger than Kate, though a 
year older,—and welcomed Ben, and 
begged him to spend the evening. But 
Ben, resolute, though reluctant to leave 
the pleasant group clustered around Miss 
Theodora’s fire, hurried off just as the 
clock struck six. 





VIII. 


Ben’s father opened the door for him 
when he reached home, —his father in 
his shirt-sleeves, encircled with an odor 
of tobacco. With an eye keener than 
usual, the boy noted particularly, as if 
seen for the first time, things to which 
he had been accustomed all his life 
the well-worn oil-cloth on the hall, the 
kerosene lamp flaring dismally in_ its 
bracket. How different it all was from 
the refinement of Miss Theodora’s home, 
— for although Miss Theodora’s carpets 
were worn and even threadbare, and, 
except in the hall, she was as sparing of 
gas as Mr. Bruce himself, the odor of 
cooking never escaped from Diantha’s 
domain. ‘The indefinable difference be- 
tween comfort and discomfort made the 
Bruces’ economy very unlike that prac- 
tised by Miss Theodora. 

“You are late,’ said Mrs. Bruce 
querulously as Ben entered the dining- 
room. 

“Am I? I met Miss Theodora and 
Miss Digby on the hill, and walked home 
with them.” 

“Yes, and went into the house with 
them, I dare say!” interrupted Mr. 
Bruce. 
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“Why not?” asked Ben. 

“You always seem taken up with 
those people. I don’t see how you can 
be, all so patronizing as they are.” 

“ Patronizing ! ’’ repeated Ben to him- 
self. “Miss Theodora patronizing!” 
How far from the truth this seemed ! 

“ You do not mean Miss Theodora?” 
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“Why not Miss Theodora? She walks 
along the street, never looking to the 
right or left, as if she were quite too good 
to speak to ordinary people.” 

*‘ But she is terribly near-sighted. She 
does not see people unless they are right 
in front of her.” 

“IT guess she could see well enough 
if she tried. I’ve noticed her cross the 
street almost on a run to speak to some 
little black boy. She’s ready enough to 
take up with people like that; and she’s 
able to see you, Ben, — but— ” 
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Ben flushed a little. He did not like 
being put on a level with Miss Theodora’s 
black profégés. Nor was this all. Mr. 
Bruce, taking up his wife’s words, con- 
tinued : 

“Yes, it’s just as your mother says ; all 
those people think themselves a great 
way above the rest of us that are just as 
good as they are. I don’t blame Miss 
Theodora so much, for her father really 
was a great man. But those Digbys! 
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Who are they? Why, Mrs. Stuart Digby’s 
grandfather they say was a tailor in New 
York when my grandfather was one of 
General Washington’s staff officers. We 
didn’t have to buy that sword in our 
parlor second-hand in a Cornhill shop, 
where some people get their family 
relics.” 

“Not the Digbys or Miss Theodora.” 

“ About the Digbys I’m not so sure. 
Miss Theodora ought to have some 
good things, if they didn’t sell off every- 
thing when they went into that little 
house.” 

So rapid was Mr. Bruce’s flow of lan- 
guage. that Ben and his mother usually 
kept quiet when he was well launched on 


any subject. Often, indeed, Ben let his 
thoughts wander far away until recalled 
to himself by some direct question. 

It was Kate, Kate alone, whom his 
father’s words touched. For the moment 
he felt that he might be perfectly happy 
could he see with the bodily eye as small 
a gulf between the Digby family and his’ 
own as his father presented to his mental 
vision. Seated before Miss Theodora’s 
hospitable fire, watching the color deepen 
on Kate’s sensitive cheeks as the light 
flickered across them, he forgot every- 
thing but her. In Ralph’s presence he 
realized that his world and the Digbys’ 
were very far apart, and that his own 
awkwardness and roughness must be felt 
all too strongly by Kate. Then for weeks 
he would avoid Miss Theodora’s house 
when Kate was there, or would run in for 
only a moment with Ernest to inspect 
some wonderful invention by the latter 
then in process of development in the 
basement work-room. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuart Digby he seldom thought of. But 
how to bridge the gulf between himself 
and Kate! The story of his own good 
ancestry began to have new interest for 
him. He looked more closely at his 
little sisters. ‘They had the delicacy of 
feature which their mother still retained. 
They had the wax-like color which 
she had long ago lost. He glanced 
around the shabby room and felt rebell- 
ious. Should they be restricted to the 
same narrow life as their mother’s? Was 
poverty to keep them down as it kept 
down so many of their neighbors? No, 
no! he would devote himself to building 
up a fortune, and then — even here Kate 
began to be curiously mixed up with his 
musings, and then he was called back to 
earth by his mother’s voice. 

The claims of his ancestors had never 
made a very strong impression on Ben. 
He had classed them with certain other 
harmless pretences of his mother’s, like 
making a rug in the parlor cover an un- 
mendable hole in the carpet, or putting 
lace curtains in the front windows of an 
upper room which in other respects was 
meagrely furnished. But now his point 
of view had begun to change, and he 
could even imagine himself in time bow- 
ing to the fetich of family. 

















“ What’s the matter, Polly?” he said 


one afternoon to his youngest sister, 
whom he found sitting on the doorstep 
by herself with the traces of tears on 
her face. 

“Oh, Ada Green says that my new 
winter dress is only an old one because 
it’s made out of one of mother’s; and,” 
incoherently, ‘“‘she had ice-cream for din- 
ner — and why can’t we?” 

“Who, mother?” laughed Ben. 

“No, you know who I mean, Ada, — 
they have ice-cream every Saturday, and 
she always comes out and tells me, and 
asks me what day we have ice-cream, and 
I have to say ‘ Never.’”’ 

Ben, though he saw the ludicrous side 
of the little girl’s grief, kissed her as he 
had many a time before when she had 
been disturbed by similar things. 

“Cheer up,” he said, “it won’t be so 
very long before I can give you ice-cream 
every day, and new dresses not made out 
of mother’s old ones. Then you can 
walk up and down the sidewalk and tell 
Ada Green; or you can offer her some 
of your ice-cream, — heap coals of ice 
on her head.” 

He added more of this nonsense until 
the child’s face brightened as she en- 
tered the house, clinging to his arm, and 
mounted the attic stairs to sit near him 
while he studied. 

Ben’s plans for the future were defi- 
nite, and his hopes were not the mere 
self-confidence of youth. Fortunate in 
securing one of the state scholarships at 
the Institute, he had been told by his 
teachers that a high place in his pro- 
fession, that of civil engineer, might be 
his ultimately. 

When, therefore, he looked at his lit- 
tle sisters and thought of the probable 
narrowness of their lives unless he should 
interpose, he put aside any idle balanc- 
ing of the merits of his family as com- 
pared with that of Stuart Digby. 


IX. 


Ernest stood leaning against the man- 
telpiece in his aunt’s bedroom. Never 


enthusiastic about college, he was growing 
even less so under the shadow of the im- 
pending examinations, now but a month 
away. 


His preliminaries had given him 
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a hint that only by hard work could he 
enter college without conditions. Greek 
was the great stumbling-block, and he 
dreaded the final test more than he cared 
to admit. 

“ Do change your mind, Aunt Teddy,”’ 
he began imploringly. 

His aunt, in a low, straight-backed 
chair, looked up from her sewing. 

“Change my mind about what?” 

“Oh, you know — going to: Harvard. 
Why must I go?”’ 

Miss Theodora sighed. Had she waited 
and _ saved, pleased by the hope of a 
distinguished college career for Ernest, 
only to find college with him a question 
not of “ will” but of “ must” ? Ernest 
caught her look of disappointment. 

“ Of course I am perfectly willing to 
go to Harvard to please you, but — I 


wish I cculd study the things Ben 
studies.” 
Miss Theodora’s voice had an_ un- 


wonted nete of sternness in it. 

“You are going to Harvard, Ernest, 
not because I wish it, but because your 
father wished it; because your father, 
your grandfather, your great-grandfather, 
five generations, all were graduates. You 
will be the sixth of our family in direct 
line to graduate with honor.” 

“Perhaps it won’t be with honor in 
my case, Aunt Teddy. Remember my 
Greek.” 

Miss Theodora smiled. “I have tried 
to forget it.” Then as Ernest leaned 
down to kiss her, “No, no. I can’t 
be coaxed into saying what I don’t think. 
Of course you will go to Harvard and be 
an honor to your family.” 

He loved his aunt, he wished to please 
her; but oh, if he could only beg off 
from college! If he could only follow 
Ben to his scientific school! Ben, no one 
could deny it, would be a great man, and 
Ben had not gone to Harvard. Ben and 
Ralph in contrast presented themselves 
to Ernest’s mind as his aunt spoke of the 
“honor of the family.” Changing his 
lounging position, he stood in an attitude 
of direct interrogation before Miss Theo- 
dora. 

‘Now, Aunt Teddy, which is going to 
be a great man, Ben or Ralph?” 

“T am no prophet, Ernest.” 
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“Oh, well, you know what I mean. 
Would you rather have me grow up like 
Ben or like Ralph? ” 

“T am fond of Ben.” 

“Yes, and you don’t like Ralph a bit 
better than I do. He can write Greek 
exercises that are nearly perfect, —and 
Ben don’t know Alpha from Omega.” 

“You seem to believe that Ben’s good 
qualities result from his ignorance of 
Greek, and Ralph’s from his knowledge 
of the classics.” 

“T am not so silly as that, Aunt Teddy. 
But Ralph won’t be a great honor to the 
family even if he should go through 
Harvard twenty times, and I wouldn’t be 
a disgrace to you even if I didn’t know 
Greek, or law, or any of those things.” 

. As Ernest seldom spoke so bitterly on 
this subject, Miss Theodora wisely avoided 
further discussion by turning to her writ- 
ing-table. 

“T have a letter to finish now, Ernest : 
— why do you not go down to your work- 
room? Kate is anxious for the table you 
promised her.” 

Ernest went off to his work, while Miss 
Theodora, still sitting before the fire 





thinking lovingly of the boy, pictured 
him in the not remote future a worthy 
wearer of the legal honor of the family. 
When Miss Theodora said “ family,” she 
thought most often of a long line of Mas- 
sachusetts 


ancestors of dignified de- 
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meanor and studious expression, all 
resembling in general features the 
portrait of her grandfather hang- 
ing on the library wall. This por- 
trait her own father had had en- 
larged from a poorly executed mini- 
ature. Perhaps it was the painter’s 
fault that the nose had an air of 
intellectuality — even more exagger- 
ated than that of the high forehead. 
Ernest as a little boy was so fright- 
ened by this portrait, that he did 
not like to be left alone in the room 
with it. As he grew older, it over- 
awed him like the rows of sheepskin- 
covered volumes in the bookcases 
under it. Miss Theodora, loving the 
books as she loved the portrait, oc- 
casionally would unlock the glass 
door with its faded red silk curtains 
to show Ernest the volumes that his 
grandfather and his great-great-grand- 
father had studied. As he grew older 
she solemnly intrusted the key to his 
care, hoping that he would find the 
books as pleasant reading as she had 
found them in her girlhood. But the 
clumsy type and the old-fashioned style 
were so forbidding to the boy, that his 
aunt saw with sorrow that he made no 
effort to acquire a love for eighteenth- 
century literature. He managed, to be 
sure, to read the few “ Spectator”? and 
* Tatler’’ essays which she selected, and 
he discovered for himself the amusing 
qualities of Addison’s “Rosamond.” His 
“Robinson Crusoe” in modern dress 
counted of course as a book of to-day 
rather than as a work of the “age of 
Anne.” Had it been among its sheep- 
skin-covered contemporaries, more than 
half its charm would have vanished. 
The Coke, the Blackstone, the Kent, 
which had been part of his grandfather’s 
professional library, the boy regarded 
with even less interest than the other 
books. Miss Theodora had told Ernest 
that many would be as useful to him as 
they had been to his grandfather, not 
realizing that the mere thought of mas- 
tering their musty contents increased 
his distaste for the law. 

Strangely enough, too, Ernest found 
little glamor in the name “ Harvard.” 
As a child he had been curious about the 

















meaning of Class Day, when he heard 
caterers’ carts rumbling through Charles 
Street on their way to Cambridge, or saw 
gayly dressed girls with deferential es- 
corts walking toward the horse-cars or 


driving over the bridge. When he grew 
older the name of Harvard was associated 
with boat races and ball games, and it 
pleased him to think that he might some 
time count himself among the wearers 
of the victorious crimson. But the 
dreaded examinations and a truer knowl- 
edge of what the study of law meant 
had at last made the name of Harvard 
a bugbear. 

While Miss Theodora, therefore, mused 
before the fire, Ernest in his basement 
work-shop let his thoughts wander far 
afield from Harvard and the musty law. 
He wondered if he could make a dy- 
namo according to the directions laid 
down in a new book of physics he had 
lately read. He wondered if he should 
ever have a chance to go west to the sil- 
ver mines — for this was about the time 
when all eyes were turned toward the 
splendors of Leadville. He won- 
dered if he should ever invent any- 
thing like that marvellous telephone 
of which the world was beginning 
to talk so much. He knew a 
fellow whose uncle had been pres- 
ent at the private exhibition of the 
new invention, and the uncle had 
been sure that in a short time peo- 
ple a mile apart would be able to 
exchange actual words over the 
wire. As to the dynamo, Ernest 
felt pretty sure that he would make 
one; as to the mines of the West 
he was equally confident that he 
would see them some day; hadn't 
he always promised when he was 
a man to take his aunt on a long 
journey? But as to rivalling the in- 
ventor of the telephone, ah, no! 
what chance would he have to in- 
vent anything, when four years, four 
long. years, must be spent at col- 
lege, and at least two years more in pre- 
paring for the bar? 

‘Alas, Harvard!” sighed Ernest in 
the basement, while “fair Harvard ”’ 
formed the burden of Miss Theodora’s 

thoughts as she sat by the fire upstairs, 
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After all, Ernest entered Harvard 
creditably. To work off two or three 


conditions would be a very small mat- 
ter, —so he thought optimistically at the 
beginning of the year. On the whole, 
college had an unexpected charm for 
him, and he showed a temper in No- 
vember quite different from that of the 
spring. Perhaps the summer’s tour in 
Europe, which he had made with Ralph 
and Ralph’s tutor, had changed his 
point of view. Miss Theodora could 
not feel grateful enough to Stuart Digby 
for sending Ernest to Europe. Though 
she had herself set aside a little sum for 
this purpose, she was only too glad to 
accept her cousin’s offer. 

When the boys came home, their 
friends noted a change in Ernest. Mrs. 
Ketchum thought that it was largely in 
the matter of clothes. 

“You couldn’t expect but what such 
stylish clothes would make a difference, 
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at least in appearance, — not but what 
Ernest himself is just the same as he 
used to be.” 

Justice drove Mrs. Ketchum to this 
admission ; for when Ernest, walking up 
the hill a few days after hishome coming, 
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caught sight of her as she stood within 
her half-open door, not only had he 
stopped to speak to her, but he had run 
up the steps to shake hands; this too— 
for it was Sunday — in sight of several 
neighbors who were passing, and under 
the very eyes of certain inquisitive 
faces looking from windows near by, — 
a most gratifying remembrance to Mrs. 
Ketchum. 

“Ernest looks some different,’ said 
Mrs. Ketchum, describing the interview 
to Mr. Ketchum, “but his heart’s in 
the right place. He’ said he ain’t seen 
a place he liked better than Boston in all 
the course of his travels.” 

Miss Chatterwits, who never agreed 
with any opinion of her neighbors, de- 
clared that Ernest was changed. 

“But it isn’t his clothes. If I do 
make dresses, I don’t think that clothes 
is everything. It’s his manners. You 
can see it, Miss Theodora, — just a little 
more polish. It’s perfectly natural, you 
know, since he’s come in contact, so to 
speak, with foreign courts. Didn’t he 
say that he saw the royal family riding 
in a procession in London, and didn’t 
he and Ralph go to dinner at the Amer- 
ican minister’s at The Hague? Those 
things of course count.” 

Miss Chatterwits, who usually prided 
herself on her republicanism, dearly 
loved to hear about royalty. Ernest, 
therefore, when he found that she was 
somewhat disappointed that he could 
not tell her more about kings and 
queens, gave her elaborate accounts of 
the palaces he had visited. Thus did 
he half solace her for the fact that he 
had had no personal interviews with 
princes and other potentates. 

Miss Theodora did not find Ernest 
changed. “Improved, perhaps, but not 
changed by his summer abroad,” she 
said to herself, seeing in this no real con- 
tradiction.. He was still the same Ernest, 
— respectful, kind, yielding to her will, 
even in the many details connected with 
the furnishing of his room at Cambridge, 
— the same Ernest who years ago had 
clung to her hand dark evenings as they 


walked home from Stuart Digby’s. All 
the interested relatives — “all,” yet few 
— wondered that Miss Theodora could 
afford to fit up Ernest’s college rooms so 
handsomely. But was it not for this that 
she had saved ever since John’s death? 

So Ernest in Hollis had the counter- 
part of John’s old room; and his aunt, 
looking from the broad window-seat 
across the leafy quadrangle, unchanged in 
aspect through a quarter of a century, 
felt herself carried back to those early 
days. Until John’s death she had not 
realized that all her hopes were centred 
in him. Now she knew only too well 
that life without Ernest would mean little 
enough to her. 

Ernest, appreciating his aunt’s devo- 
tion, tried to repay it by thorough work — 
tried, yet failed. For, after all, study is 
not the only absorbing interest at Cam- 
bridge. Sports in the field, practice on 
the river, these stir the blood and take a 
young man’s time. A good-looking lad 
with a well-known name, connected with 
various families of reputed wealth and 
high position, has every chance for pop- 
ularity at Harvard. But a popular man 
with limited means has to pay a price 
for popularity. Ernest spent his fairly 
liberal allowance to the last cent. He 
had to entertain, had to do things that 
were, though he knew it not, a great 
strain on his aunt’s purse. Though he 
had entered college without the soc.al ad- 
vantages of a preparation at one of the 
large private schools, he soon had many 
friends. Miss Theodora was pleased with 
her nephew’s success. John had been 
popular, and it would have been strange 
indeed had the son not followed in the 
father’s footsteps. She could not con- 
ceal from herself, however, a definite un- 
easiness that Ernest, unlike his father, 
showed little interest in his studies. He 
grumbled not a little at the course laid 
out for him, complained that he would 
have hardly a wider choice of studies in 
his sophomore year, and ascribed all his 
shortcomings in examinations to the fact 
that he was rigorously held down to un- 
congenial work. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE PIONEER OF CHINA PAINTING IN 
AMERICA. 


By Edwin At Lee Barber. 


With illustrations from the work of Edward Lycett. 
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decorative art as applied to cera- 
mics has been slow and some- 
what spasmodic in our civilized western 
world, we can claim for it an antiquity of 
fully a century and a quarter. Previous 
to the breaking out of the warof American 
Independence, china painting was first, 
so far as we know, carried on to a limited 
extent at the Southwark China Works in 
Philadelphia. A single example of cream 
ware from this factory, with floral design 
painted in blue monochrome beneath the 
glaze, dating from about 1770, has been 
fully identified, and furnishes an index to 
the quality and character of the decora- 
tive work of that early period. A ref- 
erence to “the famous factory in Bow, 
near London,” in one of the advertise- 
ments of the Philadelphia works which 
appeared in the newspapers of that city 
in the year 1769, would seem to indicate 
that the style of painting was similar to 
that employed at the English factory. 
In the interval between the establish- 
ment of the Bow and Chelsea works, 
about the middle of the last century, and 
the introduction of china painting as a 
branch of the manufacture in the larger 
potteries in England, such as those at 
Worcester, Derby, Coalport, Bristol and 
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Liverpool, an extensive business was car- 
ried on in London, decorating wares 
made by all of these factories. Chinese 
porcelain was also imported in plain 
white or simply decorated in blue, to be 
further enriched by the London painters, 
in red, green and gold, a process known 
to the craft as “clobbering.” Ware 
made in France, before the Sevres works 
were established, was also painted in the 
English metropolis, and much of the 
early soft paste porcelain was deliberately 
broken up for the purpose of making 
panels for inlaying in cabinet work, and 
on these special 
artists placed their 
finest paintings. 
Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans and painters 
from Delft in Hol- 
land were em- 
ployed at the dec- 
orating establish- 
ments in London, 
and apprentices 
were brought up to 
learn the business. 
Toward the end of 
the last century 
many of these dec- 
orators were en- 
gaged by the vari- 
ous factories to be- 
gin decorating on 
the premises where 
the wares were 
made. In the first 
attempts to trans- 
fer gold to the sur- 
face of china, the 
method of gilding 
with gold leaf was EDWARD 
employed, which 

required the application of a sizing in 
which borax was introduced to fasten the 
gold to the glaze; and in this manner 
the early Dresden and Sevres wares were 
gilded. In London the method employed 
in gilding picture frames was followed by 
the china painters, and by adding a flux 
to the gold amalgam the present method 
of gilding was instituted. ‘The ceramic 
decorators of those days were banded 
together in a strong trade organization 
and were a privileged class of workmen, 





going to their places of business in car- 
riages or on horseback, rigged out in 
powdered wigs, cocked hats, lace ruffs, 
knee breeches and silver buckles, carry- 
ing their swords by their sides as was the 
fashion of the time. They belonged to 
the famous “train bands,” the fore- 
runners of the militia, of which Cowper’s 
celebrated John Gilpin was a captain ; 
and the flint-lock muskets with which 
they drilled, were stored in the closets of 
their workshops. ‘The gilding was con- 
ducted with great care and secresy, and 
gloves were worn to prevent the pieces 
from being  tar- 
nished by contact 
with bare hands. 
The painters were 
not allowed to en- 
ter the rooms 
where the gilding 
was done, of such 
importance was 
this branch of the 
work considered. 
After the closing 
of the Philadelphia 
works in 1773, 
there seems to 
have been a con- 
siderable hiatus in 
the development 
of ceramic paint- 
ing in America, as 
we find no further 
indication of artis- 
tic work having 
been attempted 
until the year 1825, 
when the Tucker 
hard porcelain 
LYCETT, manufactory was 
established in the 
same city. Here polychrome decorations 
were placed on the glaze, in floral, bird 
and landscape designs and some portrait 
work, by competent painters, extending 
over a period of thirteen years. Here 
also gilding was first succcessfully done 
in the United States, so far as we know; 
and this was of such excellence that pieces 
of the gilded porcelain which have been 
in constant use to the present time show 
little evidence of wear. 
From 1838 until 1848 another gap ap- 
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parently followed ; but in the latter year 
Messrs. Charles Cartlidge & Co. com- 
menced the manufacture of soft paste 
porcelain at Green Point, Long Island, 
where a number of clever artists were 
employed, whose paintings of flowers, 
birds, landscapes and Watteau scenes 
were far in advance of anything that had 
been done in the United States previous 
to that time. 

Among the professional china decorat- 
ors in America, previous to the Civil 
War, were, in New York City, Mr. 
Vaughan, an Englishman and M. Lambert, 
a Frenchman, who had a kiln in Gold 
Street, and in Jersey City one Gerardin 
did an extensive business, chiefly in gold 
band work, employing many boys, whom 
he taught to paint and gild, and some of 
whom afterwards became competent de- 
corators. Previous to 1850, two English- 
men, Thomas Maddock and William 
Leigh, had a kiln in Carmine Street, 
New York, afterwards removing to the 
premises of Messrs. E. V. Haughwout 
& Co., at the corner of Broome Street 
and Broadway, where they continued 
until after the war. From that time, 
China dealers in several cities employed 
one or two men on their premises to or- 
nament their wares, and eventually the 
manufacturers added decorating depart- 
ments to their factories. About the year 
1850 Messrs. Haughwout and Daily were 
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DANCING FIGURE, PANEL FOR INLAYING, 
also engaged in the decoration of French 
china in New York City, and in a few 
years they succeeded in establishing an 
extensive business, employing at one 
time as many as fifty assistants; but the 
war destroyed their southern trade, which 
was an important factor in the business. 
The partnership was dissolved, and Mr, 
Daily opened an establishment alone and 
took with him some of the old decorators. 
In 1861, Mr. Edward Lycett came 
to New York from England, and com- 
menced his career in tnis country by 
associating himself with the artists who 
had followed Mr. Daily and had built 
decorating kilns in Greene Street. He 
was born at Newcastle, near the Stafford- 
shire potteries in 1833, and at an early 
age was apprenticed to the eminent firm 
of Copeland & Garrett, of the old Spode 
pottery at Stoke-upon-Trent. Here for 
some time he pursued his art studies 
under Mr. Thomas Battam, F. R. S., who 
in £852, introduced him to his father, 
Mr. Thomas Battam Sr., of London, who 
had a decorating establishment in John- 





THE “LINCOLN PLATE.” 


PART OF A FRENCH CHINA DINNER SERVICE USED AT THE WHITE HOUSE DURING 
LINCOLN’S ADMINISTRATION, 


son’s Court, Fleet Street, which had been 
in existence for a hundred years or more, 


where the china made at 
Worcester, Derby, Coalport 
and other places had been 
painted before those factories 
had commenced to decorate 
their own products. The 
earlier painters of this vener- 
able house had learned their 
art at Bow, at Chelsea and 
some of the continental man- 
ufactories, and here for sev- 
eral years Mr. Lycett was en- 
gaged in painting fac-simile 
copies of the Greek vases in 
the British Museum and in 
decorating prize pieces to 
be distributed at the annual 
drawings of the subscribers to 
the Art Union at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, of which 
Mr. Thomas Battam, Jr., was 
manager. Many of the prizes 
so distributed were vases of 
English soft china and opaque 
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bodies decorated with 
painted medallion 
heads copied from 
antique engraved 
gems in imitation of 
cameos. Others 
were in the form of 
vases with colored 
figures copied from 
the frescoes of Pom- 
peii and other famous 
designs, in the style 
of the Dancing Girl 
with tambourine, 
shown in our illustra- 
tion. ‘These vases 
painted on terra- 
cotta forms, made by 
Copeland, were such 
accurate imitations 
of the original pieces 
that they have fre- 
quently been mis- 
taken for the work of 
the old Greek pot- 
ters. Some of the 
earlier examples of 
Mr. Lycett’s paint- 
ing were exhibited 


at the first of the great International Ex- 
positions at Hyde Park, London, in 1851, 
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and were reproduced in the illustrations 
of some of the art journals of that date. 

Mr. Lycett’s artistic career in Amer- 
ica may be said to represent the history 
of china painting in the United States. 
Not because he has been the only cera- 
mic artist of ability that we have had, 
for there have been others, but because 
he alone has been continuously identi- 
fied with the development and expansion 
of the art from the beginning of the late 


TABLE TOP, PAINTED FOR 
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Civil War to the present, covering a _pe- 
riod of nearly three and a half decades. 
During all of this time he has kept fully 
abreast with the advance in public taste, 
and, indeed, has been largely instrumen- 
talin bringing about the recent remarkable 
revival of decorative art among the ladies 
from one end of the land to the other. 
His work has been so vastly more impor- 
tant than all the work in this field before 


him, that it is not improper to speak of 
him as the pioneer of china painting in 
America. From the beginning he has 
striven to elevate the popular standard 
of ceramic ornamentation by the ex- 
ample of his own fine art; and while 
others were governed in their perfunc- 
tory efforts by commercial considera- 


tions, he at all times has produced con- 
scientious work of a high order of artistic 
merit, the influence of which has gradu- 
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ally p. etrated into every section of our 
country 

On his arrival in America, Mr. Lycett 
ordered some vases to be made at the 
Williamsburg, Long Island, Terra Cotta 
Works, from his own drawings, and on 
these he painted a number of Greek de- 
signs afterthe manner of those he had 
made in London. One of these, shown 
in one of our illustrations, represents the 
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“Victory Cup.” The original from 
which it was copied is of the best period 
of Greek art and is believed to date from 
about 450 B.C. 

The manufacturers of fine furniture and 
cabinet work in New York had for some- 
time been importing painted porcelain 
panels from Paris for inlaying ; but at the 
breaking out of the Civil War the impor- 
tation ceased and the best painters on 
china this side the water found employ- 
ment in decorating these panels. Many 
of these were painted by Mr. Lycett. 
One is a Watteau scene, painted in 1861, 
and isa beautiful example of harmonious 
coloring. The white dress of the lady, in 
contrast with the gorgeous tints in the 
costume of her escort, against 
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shades brought out that the painting 
gives the impression of a relief cameo or 
carved onyx in two colors. 

Commencing in Greene Street, New 
York, with only a few assistants, his busi- 
ness rapidly increased, until his corps of 
decorators had reached the number of 
forty men and women. The lavish use 
of gold in heavy bands and solid ground 
work, so muchin vogue before the war, 
gradually gave place to elaborate designs 
in fine gold tracery. Services made for 
the royalty of Europe — Louis XVI. 
Marie Antoinette, Louis Philippe, Louis 
Napoleon, and Napoleon the Great were 
reproduced by Mr. Lycett at different 
times, for dealers who had _ imported 

white china from Sevres and 








the quiet green of the lawn, 
produces a most pleasing effect. 
The panel with the figure of a 
Dancing Girl has been pro- 
nounced by experts the best of 
his paintings, but the illustra- 
tion will convey but a faint idea 
of the beauty of the coloring 
which, in the floating draperies, 
is an exquisite shade of yellow. 
Another of Mr. Lycett’s insert 
designs is a head of Clytie, 
“with her beautiful low brow, 
her sweet wan gaze, and the in- 
effable forward shrug of her 
dear shoulders,” which was ex- 
ecuted about the same time, on 
a flat, china surface, in white 
on a chocolate ground; and so 
admirably are the lights and 
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other noted factories for the 
purpose. The use of mono- 
grams on china services be- 
came fashionable and furnished 
employment for the best work- 
men. The owners of yachts 
vied with each other in their 
display of finely decorated table 
ware, and clubs and hotels pro- 
cured the best work that could 
be produced. Eventually, how- 
ever, the work deteriorated and 
lost favor by becoming cheap- 
ened and vulgarized. The dec- 
orating of bar pitchers for the 
old time taverns was a feature 
_ of the business, the gaudiest of 
colors and heaviest of gilding 
being considered an evidence 
of style. 
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A table service of French china was 
ordered for the White House, on Mr. 
Lincoln’s election to the Presidency in 
1861, and was furnished by Messrs. E. V. 
Haughwout & Co. of New York. The 
design, which was the result of much con- 
sultation among the officials at Washing- 
ton, consisted of a spirited rendering of 
the Arms of the United States, the 
American Eagle mounted on the national 
shield, and beneath, the motto £ 
Pluribus Unum. The border, a gold 
guilloche or cable of two strands entwined 
and so mutually strengthening each other, 
typified the union of the North and South, 
and the same idea was meant to be con- 
veyed in the central design, — “ Though 
clouds surround our country the sunlight 
is breaking through.”” These pieces were 
ground laid with heavy bands or borders 
of lilac color, which tint was selected by 
Mrs. Lincoln as being a near approach 
to magenta, so much in favor with the 
ladies at the time. For Mr. Lincoln’s 
second term, in 1865, a larger set was 
ordered, through Messrs. John Vogt & 
Co. of New York, who commissioned Mr. 
Lycett to paint it. This was in device a 
duplication of the first Lincoln service, 
but was more carefully executed, and 
pieces of the latter can readily be distin- 
guished from the former by an examina- 
tion of the outlines of the central design, 
those done by Mr. Lycett having been 
entirely outlined and painted by hand, 
while those decorated by Haughwout & 
Co. were engraved and transferred to the 
china in outline and afterwards filled in 
with color. These historical services 
have been scattered broadcast and 
numerous pieces have fallen into the 
hands of appreciative collectors. Only 
recently a newspaper paragraph described 
a plate which had been added to the 
ceramic collection of a public museum in 
Europe, which, though not recognized by 
the museum authorities, is evidently a 
piece of the Lincoln service. 

An important branch of the business 
in the Greene Street shops, about 1863, 
was the ornamenting of wash basins for 
dealers in plumbers’ supplies, which 
were imported in large quantities in the 
white state. Mr. Lycett drew a series 
of decorative designs for the purpose, 
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which met with a large sale, and, con- 
trary to the usual practice, some of the 
best known manufacturers of similar 
goods in England honored him with an 
order, through a New York house, for 
the decoration of several crates of their 
own wares which were sent from Eng- 
land and returned across the Atlantic 
after being painted. A leading china 
merchant of New York, who was a fre- 
quent visitor to the Greene Street shops, 





CUPID IN A BOWER OF ROSES. FRENCH CHINA 
VASE, NINE INCHES HIGH. 


IN THE COLLECTION OF MISS SOPHIE H. THORNBURY, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


afterwards recognized some of these in 
the show rooms of the English manufac- 
turers, and was informed that their own 
designers were left far behind in this style 
of decorative work. These patterns, 
which were afterwards printed in the cat- 
alogues of the dealers by chromo-litho- 
graphy, became widely known, and have 
since figured prominently among the 
stock patterns of the trade. 
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After the war, when travel was again re- 
sumed, American women who visited 
Europe found that painting on china was 
a fashionable diversion abroad, and on 
their return they looked around for a 
competent instructor in the art. The 
only place where painting of the finer 
kind was being done as a regular business 
was at Mr. Lycett’s warerooms ; and here 
many ladies resorted to study the methods 
employed and the materials required. 


number of women who later achieved dis- 
tinction as leaders in ceramic associations 
in various parts of the country. The 
founder of the celebrated Rookwood 
Pottery sent some of her earlier experi- 
ments to be fired at the Greene Street 
kilns, and Mr. George W. Nichols there 
watched the operations of firing, filling 
and drawing the kilns, and thus gathered 
much of the material for his book on 
** Pottery and How it is Made.” 
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This was the commencement of the first 
ceramic art movement in America, and 
in a short time many wealthy and promi- 
nent ladies were engaged in studying 
under Mr. Lycett’s tuition. Some of 
these students afterwards became promi- 
nent as artists, and among Mr. Lycett’s 
pupils have been daughters of many 
eminent public men, including two pres- 
idents of the United States, and a large 


In 1865, an unusual, if not entirely 
unique, piece of work was executed by 
Mr. Lycett. This was an enormous 
plaque of French porcelain, nearly two 
and a half feet in diameter, with raised 
rim, designed as a table top, which had 
been imported by Mr. E. V. Haughwout 
for his private use. Although he had 
an efficient staff of decorators in his own 
establishment, he paid Mr. Lycett the 
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FROM ONE OF A SET OF PLATES OF NATIVE GAME BIRDS, 


PAINTED FROM NATURE. 


well-deserved compliment of giving him 
the commission to decorate it. In the 
centre was a landscape with game birds, — 
the American quail and her young. The 
border was divided into four parts by 
gold framed panels enclosing groupings 
of fruit, while between the border and 
central designs was a wreath of finely 
painted flowers of natural size. The 
ground color of the outer border was a 
celadon or pale sea green, the gilding 
a fine composition of scroll work with ivy 
foliage and berries, extending over the 
spaces between the panels. 

A series of four tile panels, six by 
eight inches in dimensions, were painted 
by Mr. Lycett in 1875, after the early 
Italian stvle. These were figure subjects 
in brown and white over a gold ground, 
representing Wisdom, Fclly, Poetry and 
Music. 

In the year previous, Mr. R. M. Hunt, 
president of the Architectural League 
of New York, and one of the foremost 
architects of his time, conceived the idea 
of reproducing, for the front of a four 
story business structure in Broadway, 


New York, the decorations of the famed 
Moorish palace of the Alhambra, from 
colored drawings which had been pre- 
pared especially for this purpose, and Mr. 
Lycett was selected to do the work. 
Plain enameled iron plates, some of 
them measuring three by six feet, were 
furnished by the Scott Siddons Enamel- 
ing Company of New York (the head of 
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CENTRAL DESIGN 


the firm being the husband of the famous 
actress), on which the designs were 
painted in primary ceramic colors, main- 
ly red and blue, heavily outlined in black, 
with details sufficiently large to be read- 
ily distinguished from the opposite side 
of the street. The difficulties of firing 
these large plates having been overcome, 
no existing kilns being capacious enough 
to contain them, the undertaking was 
carried out with entire success; and one 
of the side panel designs is here shown. 
This was the most extensive piece of 
work ever accomplished by a china paint- 
er in this country. In time, however, 
the corroding action of the elements 
upon the metal disfigured the surface, 
which was subsequently painted over 
with plain stone color in oil. Few who 


pass the store to-day are aware that a 
thousand dollars’ worth of ceramic em- 
bellishment has thus 


been obliterated. 
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FISH PLATE, 

‘This novel work attracted much attention 
at the time, and a wealthy manufacturer 
in Belgium, who was then contemplating 
the removal of his business to the United 
States, sent over his manager to nego- 
tiate with Mr. Lycett for the purchase of 
the process of producing colors which 
would fire to such perfection on enameled 
metal, the reds in particular having pre- 
viously eluded all attempts to produce 
them by disappearing entirely in the 
decorating kiln. This business, after- 
wards established in this country, has 
proved remarkably successful, and at 
present the method is being applied 
largely to the manufacture of iron granite 
ware in kitchen utensils. 

In 1877 the ladies of St. Louis, Missouri, 
established a School of Design in that 
city, and invited Mr. Lycett to instruct a 
class in china painting. This proposition 
he accepted, leaving his son William, who 
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had formed a partnership with Mr. George 
Warrin, under the firm name of Warrin& 
Lycett, in charge of his business. He 
remained in St. Louis one year, and had 
a large and enthusiastic attendance in his 
classes. After severing his connection 
with that institution, he accepted a call 
from the ladies of Cincinnati, where he 
remained for a few months. Sub- 
sequently he commenced a decorating 
business in East Liverpool, Ohio, and 
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FISH PLATE, 


was engaged for some time in_prepar- 
ing samples of decoration on new and 
improved bodies that were being prepared 
with a view to the establishment of a 
large manufactory in Philadelphia. These 
are said to have been the first examples 
decorated in this country by the method 
of painting the blue ground over the 
glaze and refiring in the glost oven. 
They were examined critically by one of 
the New Jersey commissioners on cera- 
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mics to the French Exposition of 1879, 
and were pronounced fully equal to any 


work of the kind exhibited in Paris. 
The enterprise to build a factory in Phila- 
delphia was well under way, the ground 
was selected and a company organized 
with ample capital, when the main spirit 
and author of the project, Mr. Shake- 
speare Laughlin, was suddenly stricken 
down with fever and died before his plans 
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FRENCH CHINA, 


then returned to New York city, where 
he resumed the business of china painting, 
at No. 4 Great Jones Street. In 1884 
he joined the New York Faience Manu- 
facturing Co., which had established a 
manufactory at Green Point, Long Island. 
Here was made a fine quality of decora- 
ted ware largely with hand-modelled 
flowers applied in the clay state and 
painted under the glaze. The market, 
however, became over stocked with these 
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PORCELAIN BISQUE VASE, 


TWENTY-ONE INCHES HIGH 


goods through the importation of large 
quantities of similar ware from Europe, 
and the making of white wares was com- 
menced. Overglaze decoration then took 
the place of underglaze work. After 
many discouraging attempts to make fine 
ware and much loss in consequence of 
the failures of others, Mr. Lycett began 
aseries of experiments in compounding 
bodies and glazes, and was finally enabled 
to produce goods of excellent quality, of 
pure white, hard porcelain, with no ves- 
tige of the cream tint that has been so 
difficult to overcome by potters generally. 
Parian, bisque and a reliable faience 
body, suitable for large pieces, were 
brought to perfection. Mr. Lycett is 
particularly proud of his dark, oven-fired 
blue, painted under the hard glaze, or 
over the fired glaze and refired at the 
same heat, knownas King’s Blue or 
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Royal Blue at the Sevres works, or Maz- 
arine Blue in England. One of his 
larger vases, in this style, twenty-six 
inches high, was purchased by Messrs. 
Tiffany & Co. of New York, who exhibited 
it in their show rooms in juxtaposition 
with some expensive and elaborate pieces 
from the Sevres and Minton factories. 
The coloring of the American piece was 
pronounced decidedly superior to that of 
the imported. This blue was used in many 
of the best pieces produced at the Green 
Point works, in bands andsolid grounds, on 
which the raised gold work was peculiar- 
ly effective. Such entire control has Mr. 
Lycett obtained over the process of cov- 
ering evenly and with clean cut edges 
large zones or entire surfaces with this 
color, that he is enabled to avoid the 
“flown” effect, which when accidental, as 
is so frequently the case in some of the 





FAIENCE VASE, 


THIRTY AND ONE HALF INCHES HIGH, 

















French wares, on account of the 
method of firing, appears as a dis- 
figuring stain on the pure white por- 
tions. 

About twenty-five of the most skil- 
ful decorators were employed at the 
Green Point factory under Mr. Ly- 
cett’s direction, engaged in painting 
ornamental ware which surpassed 
everything previously produced in this 
country. These pieces were to be 
found among the choice exhibits of 
art wares in the foremost jewelry and 
china stores throughout the United 
States. At the factory Mr. Lycett con- 
tinued his classes, and many pupils 
availed themselves of the benefit of 
his ripe experience. In 1890 he left 
the company, and has not since been 
engaged in active business. 

Hundreds of china cabinets through- 
out the land contain as show pieces 
examples of Mr. Lycett’s work, and 
his former pupils write him frequently 
of the pleasure and profit they have 
derived through their studies under his 
direction. Perhaps a greater number 
of competent teachers in this branch 
of art have received instruction from 
him and his sons than from all other 
sources in this country combined. 
The three sons inherit the artistic tem- 
perament of the father and have been 
accustomed from boyhood to assist 
their father in his classes. In this 
manner they have all become remark- 
ably efficient as teachers and have be- 
come widely known as_ professional 
decorators. They have travelled from 
Maine to Florida at the call of patrons 
who desired instruction, and have had 
the honor of numbering among. their 
pupils many notable persons. At pres- 
ent Mr. Frank Lycett is teaching in 
Buffalo, N. Y., Mr. Joseph Lycett is en- 
gaged in professional work in Nashville, 
while Mr. William Lycett, the eldest, has 
an art school and decorating rooms in 
Atlanta, Georgia, and with him the father 
makes his home. Here may be seen a 
rare and representative collection of dec- 
orated china, the work of the elder 
Lycett, illustrative of the art in this 
years. 
most 


country for the past thirty-five 
There are numerous vases of the 
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BY PERMISSION OF G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 
LARGE FAIENCE VASE, 


GREEN POINT FAIENCE, 


elaborate workmanship, in styles of orna- 
mentation unlike anything to be found in 
the shops to-day; trays, plaques and 
plates with exquisite delineations of our 
native game birds and fishes from life, or 
with groupings of fruits and flowers in 
great variety ; cameo heads from the an- 
tique engraved gems, panels for inlaying 
in cabinet work, painted mantel facings 
of tile work with birds and flowers and 
figure designs, and a varied line of at- 
tractive oddities which the European 
factories are sending over to please the 
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FRENCH CHINA VASES, PAINTED HEADS FROM ANTIQUE GEMS, 


IN COLLECTION OF MRS. WILLIAM LYCETT, ATLANTA, GA. 


women of America and beguile them into 
an attempt to try their skill with the dec- 
orator’s brush and palette. 

Mr. Lycett has occupied himself in the 
last few years in investigating the mystery 
of the lustres of the ancient Persian til- 
ing, and he has demonstrated the fact that 
the long lost art of producing the irides- 
cent reflets metalligue, so much admired 





FRENCH CHINA JARDINIERE, 


PAINTED BY WILLIAM LYCETT, 


in the old tiling, can be applied to our 
modern substitutes. His latest investiga- 
tions have been directed to the lustred 


pottery made by certain Indian tribes in 
Mexico. ‘These effects he has succeeded 
in producing at will. 

By way of entertainment for children 
he has decorated cups with distorted or 
greatly elongated representations of land- 
scapes, animals and written proper 
names, known as azamorphosis, which on 
a casual glance appear as a confused 
mass of fine lines, but when held horizon- 
tally on a level with the eye, and fore- 
shortened by being viewed from a partic- 
ular point, are seen in their natural pro- 
portions. 

Mr. Lycett’s raised gold effects, whether 
in arabesques, in bird or floral designs, 
have never been excelled, and his use 
of gold, bronze and silver, on necks, 
handles and feet of vases, produces rich 
and artistic contrasts. One of his most 
fascinating pieces is a fine porcelain vase 
in Moorish style, nineteen inches in 
height, which was produced in 1889 at 
the Green Point works. The shape and 
the composition of the body and glaze 
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are his own, and even the firing was 
accomplished under his supervision. 
This he decorated in 1894, as a presen- 
tation piece, the work throughout being 
his alone, even to the composition of the 
relief paste and the gold and silver. 
The decorations, which are entirely in 
gold and silver, without color save in the 
ground of the central medallions, are 
adapted from the plays of Shakspere. 
On one side are nightingales with flowers 
and foliage of a plum tree in raised gold 
with branches tipped with silver and sil- 
ver stars in a pale blue sky. The moon 
and clouds above are in flat gold. Be- 
neath, on a scroll, are Juliet’s words of fare- 
well, and at the base another quotation. 


“ Lady, by yonder bless¢d moon I swear, 
That tips with silver all these fruit tree tops.” 


The opposite side is no less artistic. 
The main design is somewhat similar, but 
on a branch in the central panel is a pea- 
cock with flowing train, in raised gold, 
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LARGE FAIENCE VASE, 


DECORATED BY JOSEPH LYCETT. 
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while beneath 
let,— 


are the lines from Ham- 


“ And now reigns here 
A very, very — peacock.” 
Mr. Lycett is now enjoying a well- 
earned rest after a busy and useful life, 
nearly half a century of which has been 





PORCELAIN VASE, MOORISH SHAPE, 


devoted to his chosen art. His hand has 
lost none of its cunning, and he still 
sometimes adds a few pieces to the stock 
for sale in his son’s studio, or to the col- 
lections of his friends. One of the most 
recent of his presentation pieces is a 
French china photograph frame decorated 
with pink, white and yellow roses and 
finished in heavy matt gold. This is 
here shown with a sweet picture of Miss 
Ethel Lycett, his little granddaughter. 
We have endeavored in this article to 
reproduce a sufficient variety of Mr. 
Lyceit’s paintings to show the great range 
of subjects which he has covered, but the 
beautiful coloring of the originals is not 
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possess in their direct sympathy with the 
artistic instincts of their sex will enable 
them to work understandingly and in 
complete touch with comsumers, thus 
adding a value to their work which the 
stereotyped decorations from the factory 
do not possess,— where the principal 
interest seems to be to reproduce a 
prescribed and meaningless ornament of 
exact size and unvarying shades of color. 
The revival of original, appropriate and 
artistic work,—the intelligent use of 
a sentiment, an idea, a quotation; the 
illustration of an historical event, the 
faithful transfer of a favorite flower or 
bird — seems to be reserved for the 
women of this country. The women 
decorators in all parts of the land are 
rapidly elevating the standard of this 
beautiful art, and much more may be 
expected of them in the near future. 
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AMERICAN CHINA VASE, 


EIGHTEEN INCHES HIGH. DECORATED BY FRANK LYCETT. 


suggested, and the rich ef- 
fects of the gold, silver and 
bronze work are almost en- 
tirely lost. Hence, because 
of the vulgarizing tendency 
of photography to transform 
the yellows and reds and 
some of the more delicate 
tints into an expressionless 
black, Mr. Lycett has kindly 
complied with a request to 
prepare himself a few pen 
and ink sketches of examples 
of his work, which have been 
selected for illustration. The 
tile piece at the head of this 
article was painted by Mr. 
Lycett after Walter Crane’s 
design of Atsop’s “ Vain 
Jackdaw.” 

It is true that china paint- 
ing has heretofore been pur- 
sued largely as a pastime by 
the women of America, but 
Mr. Lycett sees in the near 
future vast possibilities for 
ceramic work, when women 
shall seriously engage in it. 


Ls 
The great advantage . they FRENCH CHINA PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 
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HOUGH there is a la- 
mentable amount of in- 
temperance at the pres- 
ent day in New England 
as well as elsewhere, the 
evil is less prevalent than 
it was in the early part of 

the present century. The number of 

those who are strictly temperate is very 
much greater than formerly. The. writer 
can well remember when the habit of 
drinking intoxicating liquors was not only 
fashionable and reputable, but was re- 
garded as essential to health. In most 
houses the sideboard was to be found 
liberally furnished with well-filled decant- 
ers, and almost every one imbibed more 
or less freely and frequently. The morn- 
ing, mid-day and evening callers were 
invited to “ take a drink,”’ and no urging 
was necessary. ‘The minister and the 
people deemed it right, and honestly 
thought they were justified in taking a 
little, not only for “ their stomach’s sake 
and often infirmities,” but for strength to 
perform daily duties. At weddings and 
funerals, at church-raisings and ordina- 
tions, at house-raisings and social gather- 
ings, at huskings, in the fields, in the 
store and in the workshop, a liberal 
supply of intoxicating drinks was con- 
sidered proper and helpful. 1n cold 
weather liquors were drunk to promote 
warmth, and in warm weather to help 
people keep cool. ‘The illustrations here 
given of the old-time practices are taken 
almost at random. Hundreds like them 
could be gleaned from the old records. 
At the ordination of the Rev. Mr. Ed- 

wards, in Windsor, Connecticut, in 1695, 

the people contributed money or various 

articles for the entertainment of ministers 
and others who composed the council. 

Among the articles thus contributed were 

* one and one half bushels of malt, with 

hops, one gallon of rum, two gallons of 

wine and a quantity of sidar.” The 
ordination was followed by a ball, with 
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Charles Northend. 


the approval of the newly settled minister ; 
it was called the “ Ordination Ball.’’ 

In South Reading, now Wakefield, 
Massachusetts, in 1800, on the occa- 
sion of erecting the frame of the Baptist 
meeting-house, the society appointed a 
special committee “to provide for the 
workmen, good beef, well baked potatoes, 
bread and cheese, and cider and grog 
enough for each person.”’ 

About the year 1825, the people of 
Wrentham, Massachusetts, turned out to 
work in improving the public park. The 
schools were dismissed, and there was a 
general gathering for work ; and at about 
eleven o’clock the minister, the Rev. Dr. 
Fiske, passed around among the workers, 
carrying in one hand a tin pail and in the 
other a small tin dipper. He was fol- 
lowed by a layman of his church bearing 
a larger pail and dipper. ‘The minister’s 
pail contained New England rum, and 
that of the layman cold water. 

In 1770, the town of Alfred, Maine, 
voted “ ‘lo purchase one barrel of rum, 
one barrel of pork, four bushels of beans, 
ten gallons of molasses, ten pounds of 
coffee, and twenty-eight pounds of sugar, 
to raise the meeting-house.”’ 

About one hundred years ago, the town 
of Milton, New Hampshire, passed the 
following: “ Voted, That the town 
provide one barrel of West India rum, 
five barrels of New England rum, one 
barrel of good brown sugar, and _ half 
a box of good lemons, for framing and 
raising the meeting-house.”’ 

In 1692, the following order was 
passed in Salem, Massachusetts: “ Voted, 
That Nathaniel Ingersoll be allowed to 
sell beer and syder by the quart for the 
tyme while the farmers are building their 
meeting-house and on Lord’s day after- 
wards.” 

In 1740, when the people of New 
Hartford, Connecticut, were about to 
build a meeting-house, it was “ Voted, 
That the committee make a sutabel prep- 
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aration of liquor for the ‘raising of the 
meeting-house.”’ 

The following is a correct copy of a 
bill rendered by the landlord of a pub- 
lic house in Hartford, Connecticut, for 
entertaining clergymen and others com- 
posing the council for the ordination of 
the Rev. B. Boardman over the Second 
Church in 1784 :— 


“1784 — The South Society in Hartford to I. 
Seymour Dr. 


May 4th To keeping ministers etc. as follows: 


“ 2 mugs tody 
“ 5 segars 
“ | pint of wine 
“ 3 lodgings 
May 5th 3 bitters 
“ “ 3 breakfasts 
15 boles punch 
24 dinners 
11 bottles wine 
5 mugs flip 
3 boles punch 
3 boles tody - 
Received by me 
Israel Seymour.” 
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Yet while dram-drinking was so com- 
mon, drunkenness was treated as a crime 
and often punished severely by the 
fathers. The following record could 
probably be matched in a score of 
places : — 


“At a cort held at Farmington In hartford 
county Janerary the 13: 1762 presant Jared Lee 
Just peace for said county whereas David Culver 
of Farmington In sd county was atached and 
brought befouer Jared Lee Just peace to answer 
unto one sertin Complaint Given In the Name 
and behalf of our Lord the king by obadiah An 
drus Constabel to the sd Jared Lee Just peace the 
complainant saith that the sd Culver was in the 
hous of Jonathan Root in Southington on the 20 
of october Last past and Did ther Drink Strong 
licker to Exses that he was Found Drunk in the 
Lane near Aaron websters and at his one place 
of abode being bereaved of the eyes of his Rea- 
son and understanding and Lims the sd David 
Culver pleads Gilty In cort therefour Find that 
‘the said Culver shall pay as a fine to the town 
tresuar of this town the sum of £0 8s od: Law- 
ful Money as Fine and Cost alowed £o 35 6d 
money whearof execution Remains to be don 
£0 8s 0d. Fine Febuary the 6 1762 then Execu- 
tion Granted on £0 3s 6d cost the above Judg- 
ment.” 


The following extracts from a published 
history of the town of Weare, New Hamp- 
shire, will confirm what has been said 
about the general use of ardent spirits in 
the early part of the present century, and 


~ cess. 


also show the favorable results of the 
temperance reform at a later day. Mr. 
Little, the historian, says : — 


« At the commencement of the present century 
New England rum was the common drink. No 
man could run a grocery store without keeping a 
barrel ‘ on tap’ in the back room, Where all cus~- 
tomers could help themselves. At all trainings 
and musters, bridge building and the like, the 
town furnished the rum. At all ordinations, in- 
stallations, councils and other great religious 
meetings, the church provided it. Ministers 
treated all who called upon them, and apologized 
for not having more and better liquors. Church 
members and others treated the minister when he 
called, and he often went home at night very 
boozy. The odor of rum was sure to be present 
at all town meetings, raisings, sheep washings and 
shearings, huskings and log rollings. It was 
common at funerals, and the decanter and glasses 
were often placed on the coffin as a token of the 
liberality of the mourners. In those old days it 
was highly commendable to get gloriously 
‘tight;’ as now it is regarded as a great sin, to 
be repented of in sackcloth and ashes.” 


In 1784, or a little later, efforts were 
made to check the evils of intemperance, 
and by perseverance they proved largely 
successful. In 1888, Mr. Little says : — 


“The temperance agitation has been produc- 
tive of preat good to Weare. It is estimated that 
at the beginning of the present century the 
yearly cost of the rum drunk was twenty dollars 
to each inhabitant, while at the present time it is 
not more than sixteen cents per individual; and 
as another good result of the temperance agita- 
tion it may be said that for the last forty years 
the town of Weare has had as few criminals and 
paupers as any other town of the same size in 
the state.” 


The following is quoted from “The 
Story of Vermont” by Mr. John 
Heaton : — 


“‘ In the early years of the present century the 
United States was a drunken and dissolute nation. 
This fact is so enforced upon us by unimpeachable 
testimony that escape is impossible, no matter 
how reluctant we may be to give it credit. It 
was a time of vigorous physical activity, but of 
low moral standards in many ways. Liquor was 
plentiful and cheap. Almost every man drank, 
nor was it accounted shameful to indulge to ex- 
The host of evil consequences which al- 
ways follow in the train of drunken habits were 
everywhere lamented by the few and accepted by 
the many as inevitable. Brutal and degrading 
sports flourished, political controversies were 
waged upon a low level, and the most sordid 
vices were probably more common, certainly less 
concealed in the gratificatipn, than is now the 
case. Nor was Vermont or the United States 
alone in this unfortunate condition, nor the re- 
formatory impulse which dignified the second 
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quarter of the present century confined to any 
one country.” 


It may be added that Vermont was one 
of the earliest and most active states in 
efforts to check the evils of intemperance 
and advocate the cause of total abstinence. 
The Rev. Mr. Sanford, in his very faith- 
ful and interesting history of Connecticut, 
says:-— 


“The sale and use of intoxicating drinks was 
the source of trouble from the founding of the 
colony. Drunkenness was a crime punished at 
the discretion of the court by stocking, fining or, 
more generally, whipping. Laws were passed 
forbidding sales to incapable or irresponsible 
persons, as Indians, minors and drunkards. Such 
a resort as the modern saloon was unknown. 
Tavernkeepers were allowed to sell to their 
guests, and the inhabitants of the town might 
buy liquor of them for use elsewhere; but they 
were forbidden to ‘sit drinking and tippling’ in 
these public houses. The number of taverns 
was limited to the needs of travel, and there were 
seldom more than one or two in a village. At 
the time of the Revolution, and for many years 
afterward, the usages of society permitted the 
general use of ardent spirits in the homes of 
the people and on festive occasions. Cider 
and New England rum distilled from molasses 
were the favorite beverages. Early in this 
century the disastrous effects of this custom be- 
gan to attract attention, and well it might. The 
appetite kindled by the use of intoxicating drink 
had already brought poverty and misery into 
multitudes of homes. In many cases the sons of 
honored sires had become miserable drunkards 
and their ancestral acres had fallen into the hands 
of strangers.’’ 


In 1818, it isstated that fifty-two hogs- 
heads of new rum were sold in the town 
of East Haddam, Connecticut, where now 


the amount of sales would 
one tenth as much. At that time the 
minister, the Rev. Dr. Marsh, being 
about to build a house, announced that 
no liquors would be furnished at the rais- 
ing, as was then customary. He was told 
that the people would not “ turn out ”’ to 
do the work if this inducement was re- 
moved; but the house was well raised 
notwithstanding the absence of liquors. 
In 1684, a new prison was built in 
Salem, Massachusetts. For a long time 
it was the custom to allow the keeper of 
the prison to have the profits for liquor 
sold to the prisoners. If the revenue 
from this amounted to much, the class 
of criminals confined must certainly have 
had a more liberal supply of funds than 
the same class have at the present day. 
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In Orcutt’s history of Dorchester, Mas- 
sachusetts, we find the following : — 


“Tn the days that antedated railroads it was the 
custom of country ministers from the interior who 
came to Boston, especially on anniversary week, 
to put up with the Dorchester’ minister, who had 
ample room and was reputed wealthy. Not 
only did they put themselves up in the house, but 
they put their horses up-in the barn. . . . They 
were always made welcome, although they fre- 
quently abused their privileges. . . . Before the 
total abstinence period the clergy made large de- 
mands for liquor and tobacco. They did not care 
much for wine and cigars, but their tastes ran to 
rum and pipes, of which an abundant supply was 
always kepton hand. The result of this ministe- 
rial debauch was anything but agreeable to the 
pastor’s wife. That excellent woman, who was 
indeed a mother in Israel, was made to be the slave 
of Israel likewise. When the swarm had passed 
away there wasa grand cleaning up: carpets 
were taken up and shaken; the fireplace ‘jams’ 
were scrubbed with brick-dust solution to efface 
the tobacco stains.” 


“Tn early times,’’ says the historian 
of Wallingford, Connecticut, “ rum was 
largely consumed. A half pint was given 
to every day laborer. In all families, 
rich or poor, it was offered to male visi- 
tors as.an essential part of hospitality, 
or even good manners. Women took 
their schnapps, then called ‘ Hopkins’s 
Elixir,’ which was the most delicious and 
seductive means of getting tipsy that 
had been invented. Crying babies were 
silenced with hot toddy, then esteemed 
an infallible remedy for wind in the 
stomach. Every manimbibed his morning 
dram ; and this was regarded as temper- 
ance. It is said that a minister talked to 
his people as follows: ‘I say nothing, my 
beloved brethren, against taking a little 
bitters before breakfast. What I contend 
against is this dramming, dramming, 
dramming, at all hours of the day.’ Tav- 
ern haunting, especially in winter, was 
common even with respectable farmers.” 

In 1804, Dr. Benjamin Rush of Phila- 
delphia published a tract entitled, “An 
Inquiry into the Effects of Ardent Spirits 
upon the Human Body and Mind.” 
This tract was extensively circulated, and 
though no immediate results followed, 
it undoubtedly had a favorable influence. 
It awakened thought on the subject in the 
minds of many clergymen; and yet they 
hesitated about taking a decided stand, 
and the people felt that their ministers 
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had no right to meddle with the subject. 
They thought that they had a right to eat 
and drink what they pleased and as they 
pleased. 

In November, 1811, at a meeting of 
the New York Synod, a sermon was 
preached in which the doctrine of total 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks was 
strongly advocated. A letter was read 
from Dr. Lyman Beecher, then settled at 
Litchfield, Connecticut, in which he took 
a very decided stand in favor of action 
in the cause of temperance. After some 
earnest discussion, the following resolu- 
tion was passed : — 


* Resolved, That hereafter ardent spirits and 
wine shall constitute no part of our entertainment 
at any of our public meetings, and that it be rec- 
ommended to churches not to treat Christian breth- 
ren or others with alcoholic drink as a part of 
hospitality in friendly visits.” 


It was also voted to send a copy of 
the resolution to all the churches under 
the care of the synod. The clergyman 
appointed to perform this duty remarked 
that, after all, he had very little faith in 
total abstinence. He said he did not 


believe there was any great harm in his 
taking a little when he was exhausted by 
the labors of the Sabbath, nor did he 
think it improper to invite a parishioner 
who called with some token of regard to 


take some refreshment. But he had 
occasion soon after to modify his views. 
One of his parishioners brought him a 
piece of meat, and took so much of the 
proffered refreshment that he became 
intoxicated. This induced the clergy- 
man to resolve never again to offer 
alcoholic drinks to any one. Another 
clergyman, who had banished intoxicating 
drinks from his house, said his feelings 
were sorely tried by having one of his 
brethren refuse to dine with him on the 
ground that no brandy would be on the 
table. In 1812, the clergymen in Fair- 
field County, Connecticut, resolved not to 
use strong drinks as a beverage at their 
future meetings. A committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare an address to the peo- 
ple on the subject. The Rev. Heman 
Humphrey, D. D., afterward president of 
Amherst College, was a member of the 
committee. 

The earliest modern temperance so- 
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ciety was organized in 1789 by two hun- 
dred farmers of Litchfield, Connecticut, 
who pledged themselves not to use any 
intoxicating drinks in their farm work 
during the ensuing year. 

In 1813, the General Association of 
Connecticut recommended to the trustees 
of Yale College not to furnish spirits at 
the public dinner on Commencement 
Day, and to the state authorities not to 
furnish them for the public dinner given 
to the clergy on election day. The 
Rev. Lyman Beecher and Dr. Humphrey 
labored faithfully with voice and pen to 
promote the temperance reformation, and 
their influence was extensively felt for 
good. 

A little before 1830, the custom of 
treating visitors with wine, cordials and 
brandy began to disappear. ‘The side- 
boards of the rich and influential, which 
had previously groaned under a load of 
decanters, were relieved of their burden, 
and a very great change in the customs 
of society became apparent. In 1828, 
Dr. Hewitt was appointed for three years 
to an agency for the promotion of tem- 
perance in Connecticut, and he labored 
earnestly and successfully. At the close 
of 1829, there were more than one thou- 
sand temperance societies, with more than 
a hundred thousand members pledged to 
total abstinence; fifty distilleries had 
stopped, four hundred merchants had 
abandoned the traffic in liquors, and 
twelve hundred drunkards had been re- 
formed. On the first of May, 1831, it 
appeared that more than three hundred 
thousand persons had signed the pledge, 
and not less than fifty thousand were esti- 
mated to have been saved from a drunk- 
ard’s grave. 

While the efforts made by individuals 
and organizations to suppress the evils of 
intemperance have not accomplished all 
that was to be desired, they certainly 
have been effectual in awakening the pub- 
lic mind and securing highly gratifying 
results. The work of Neal Dow; of John 
B. Gough and others is well known. 
While ministers were at one time in the 
habit of using intoxicating drinks, they 
were among the first to realize its evils 
and to take active part in efforts to check 
the vicious custom. 
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By Frank 


@ OME of the towns and 
i cities of Massachu- 
setts show a singular 
\ vacillation in their 
treatment of the liq- 
\ uor question. Called 
K upon by the local op- 
NW JIN tion law to vote an- 
Y 2 ZF) nually whether 
— >> \S N licenses for the sale 
of intoxicating liquor 
shall be granted, they swing from one 
system to the other almost with the regu- 
larity of a pendulum. Such communities 
get the worst results of both systems and 
the advantages of neither. Cambridge 
illustrates the opposite policy of steady 
voting. Cambridge voted for license for 
five years in succession; and for the 
past nine years has voted steadily for no- 
license. She is able now to compare the 
results of five years under the one system 
with the fruits of eight years under the 
other, and each of these periods is long 
enough to make the comparison a fair 
one. Her position is unique in this par- 
ticular; no other city of equal size has 
been carried for no-license for even two 
years in succession. Lowell voted No in 
1889, but reversed her policy the next 
year; Worcester was carried against the 
saloons in 1885, 1889 and 1891, but 
never has been held to that side at the 
critical second election ; Atlanta, Georgia, 
went “dry” in one memorable contest, 
but was lost when next the vote was 
taken. The conditions which explain 
the course of Cambridge in this matter 
are of interest from the sociological and 
economic quite as much as from the re- 
form point of view. 

Cambridge is something more than a 
pleasant suburb of Boston and the seat 
of Harvard University. It is a city of 
nearly eighty-five thousand people, more 
than half of whom are of foreign birth or 
parentage. It has large industries, — pork 
factories, brickyards, piano factories, iron 
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foundries, furniture factories, tanneries» 
and even a distillery. Moreover, it is 
made up of four communities, Old Cam- 
bridge, North Cambridge, Cambridgeport 
and East Cambridge, each with more or 
less well-defined characteristics and local 
interests, and not easily fused by moral or 
civic enthusiasms for a common object. 
It would have been thought hazardous to 
predict, a dozen years ago, that all class 
and local barriers in Cambridge, all 
differences of thought, politics and _ re- 
ligion would be overthrown or surmounted 
by the effort to drive the saloons out and 
to keep them out. Yet this is what has 
been accomplished ; and it is to be ex- 
plained, in the first place, by the applica- 
tion of practical politics, in the best 
sense of the term, to a moral movement ; 
and in the second place, by results which 
have furnished from year to year a more 
complete demonstration of the wisdom of 
the plan. 

Cambridge was first carried for no-li- 
cense in December, 1886. In 1884, li- 
cense had won by a majority of one 
thousand one hundred and thirty-seven, 
and in 1885 bya majority of five hun- 
dred and thirty. But several things hap- 
pened to direct public attention to the 
question. The saloon interests grew 
more arrogant. They demanded what 
they wanted of the city government, and 
usually got it. Saloon-keepers swarmed 
in the corridors of the City Hall when- 
ever the Board of Aldermen had any li- 
cense question under consideration. On 
one occasion, an alderman who had in- 
cautiously voted for a proposition to in- 
crease the license fee was called out into 
the lobby by a liquor-seller, publicly be- 
rated for his vote, and sent back to 
change it, which he did. Such manifes- 
tations of saloon control stirred the civic 
pride of Cambridge. Then two saloon 
murders aroused public indignation. In 
one case, a saloon-keeper beat a young 
man to death on the sidewalk in front of 
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his place of business; in the other, a 
young -man was killed in a gilt-edged 
saloon on Main Street, as a result of an 
unprovoked assault by a man who was 
crazed with drink.” But the most potent 
cause of reaction in the public mind was 
the course of the Board of Aldermen in 
granting a saloon license to a man named 
Dewire on Kirkland Street. This place 
was directly under the eaves of Harvard 
University, and near the residences of 
certain of the professors. When their 
vehement appeals and remonstrances 
were treated with contempt, and the 
chairman of the license committee 
calmly told them that the committee did 
not regard the moral interest of the com- 
munity as a matter which deserved their 
consideration in the administration of the 
license system, the whole question ap- 
peared in a new light. 

A public meeting was called of all who 
were interested in securing a“ No ”’ vote ; 
and a Citizens’ No-license Committee of 
twenty-five, five from each ward, was ap- 
pointed to conduct the campaign. From 
that time the semi-political work of this 
committee was carried forward along 
parallel lines with the more usual public 
work of rallies and public appeals. Of 
the four papers printed in the city there 
was no one which could then be relied 
upon to support the no-license movement. 
Realizing the necessity of reaching the 
people through other means than public 
meetings, which usually are attended only 
by those who are already interested, the 
committee started a little paper of its 
own, which was called Zhe Frozen 
Truth. Two issues were printed and 
were sent by mail to every name on the 
voting-list, about ten thousand in all. 
The little organ was given a jocular and 
confident tone in keeping with its title ; 
but it was edited with a serious purpose, 
and it stirred the public mind by its fear- 
less but careful and accurate presentation 
of local facts. ‘The committee organized 
a canvass of the voters, which was carried 
out as well as time and means permitted ; 
and thevarious polling-places weremanned 
with checkers, workers and carriages. 
Election day dawned upon one of the 
worst storms of the winter. All day the 
snow fell and blew and drifted; but at 


nightfall, when the votes were counted, 
it was found that every ward but one had 
been carried against the saloons, and that 
the no-license cause had a majority of 
five hundred and sixty-six. 

Then ensued a year of uncertainty. 
Every one saw that the real battle would 
come the next December. ‘The licenses 
remained in force until the first day of May, 
so that there was a period of only seven 
months in which to test the workings 
of no-license before the appeal to the 
voters must again be made. Few of the 
one hundred and twenty-two saloon- 
keepers closed their doors after the first 
of May; some of them honestly limited 
themselves to the sale of the lighter bev- 
erages permitted by law, while others 
tried to do an illegal biisiness, and fig- 
ured occasionally in the courts in conse- 
quence. The mayor, although not in 
sympathy with no-license, announced his 
purpose to enforce it. There was organ- 
ized a Law Enforcement Association, not 
for the purpose of doing the work of the 
authorities, but of assisting them in it. 
It did not undertake to collect evidence 
or to make prosecutions ; but it offered 
itself as a means of communication be- 
tween the people and the police, engag- 
ing to sift information brought to. its 
notice and to communicate ascertained 
facts to the proper officials. Chiefly, it 
was an organized interrogation point, to 
find out what was being done and to let 
the people know, which it did through 
a little paper called Zhe Bulletin. It 
was conservatively administered, but hav- 
ing a membership of more than a thou- 
sand voters, it constituted a useful influ- 
ence on the side of the enforcement of 
the law.’ Often all the pressure is on the 
side of how-not-to-do-it ; this association 
supplied a strong counteracting pressure. 

The no-license committee opened 
headquarters early; it placed them in 
charge of a competent man, and supplied 
him with clerks and canvassers. It made 
a complete house-to-house canvass of the 
city, recording every name on the voting- 
list and the position of the voter upon 
the question. It contested every inch of 
ground with the local saloon interests, 
which were re-enforced with ample funds 
from the alarmed wholesalers of Boston, 
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It registered and naturalized new voters 
and attended to all the details of the 
canvass with a thoroughness which aroused 
the admiration of political veterans. It 
published two issues of Zhe Frozen Truth, 
and in that paper and in the public meet- 
ings which were held it based its appeal 
on the sense of fair play. ‘There had 
been only seven months of no-license as 
against five years of license. Some gain 
was visible here and there. Give the ex- 
periment a fair trial, insisted the com- 
mittee. ‘There are few communities in 
which such an appeal would have had 
greater weight. In this campaign and in 
all that succeeded it, the ministers and 
churches were organized for co-operating 
work, this movement widening annually 
until in last year’s campaign it included 
all the Protestant pastors and six Catholic 
priests, while of the five Catholic parishes 
the pastors of all but one were in open 
sympathy with it. When election day 


came in 1887, a thing happened which 
according to the law of chances would 
scarcely occur once in a million times: 
the total vote was increased by nearly 


three thousand, being eight thousand and 
twenty as compared with five thousand 
two hundred and fifty-four, and this enor- 
mous increase was divided exactly in two 
so that the no-license majority was five 
hundred and sixty-six, as at the preced- 
ing election. 

Practically the same methods have 
been followed in each campaign. The 
no-license majorities have ranged be- 
tween four hundred and eighty-six and 
eight hundred and forty-three, but never 
have been large enough to make it safe 
to relax effort. Each campaign costs 
from $1,200 to $1,800, but the money is 
freely contributed ; the committee pays 
its bills from week to week ‘and carries 
over a surplus each year sufficient to be- 
gin the next year’s work. The confidence 
felt in the committee is indicated not 
only by this generous financial support, 
but by the fact that each year since 1886 
it has been re-elected to do its work, such 
changes as have taken place in its mem- 
bership being due to resignations or re- 
movals from the city, not to any dissatis- 
faction. 

Four general principles have controlled 


vd 


the work of the committee from the be- 
ginning. In the first place, the platform 
has been made so -broad that any one 
who wants the saloons kept out of Cam- 
bridge, no matter what his theories or 
beliefs or habits, can stand uponit. The 
committee has recognized no social dis- 
tinctions. Its membership comprises 
business men, professional men and me- 
chanics. Political differences are not 
considered. ‘There are Democrats, Re- 
publicans, Prohibitionists and Mugwumps 
in the committee ; but questions of gen- 
eral politics never are considered at its 
meetings. Religious differences count 
for as little. About one fourth of the 
members are Roman Catholics; the 
others are Protestants. Catholics and 
Protestants sit on the same platform, 
they sign the same manifestoes; and 
when victories are won, Catholic and 
Protestant church bells answer each other 
jubilantly. 

In the second place, a persistent effort 
is made to avoid extravagance in state- 
ment, promise and, most of all, in de- 
nunciation. Those associated in the 
movement do not waste any of their am- 
munition on each other. If a man dif- 
fers from them, they do not call him 
names, nor treat him as an enemy. They 
try to gain his support by fair argument 
and demonstrated facts. They win their 
campaigns by the aid of moderate men, 
who would certainly be alienated by ex- 
travagance or vituperation ; and the wis- 
dom of their policy is attested by the 
fact that many men who a few years ago 
were openly opposed to no-license are 
now ardent in its support. 

Again, the movement is kept wholly 
free from entangling alliances with par- 
ties or candidates. Individually the 
members have their preferences and act 
in accordance with them; but as a com- 
mittee they do nothing to prejudice or 
to favor candidates. ‘The cause is recog-. 
nized as broader than any party and more 
lasting than any candidacy ; and there is 
no heritage of personal or political anti- 
pathies to be carried over from one 
campaign to another. 

Finally, each campaign is conducted 
on the idea that the result may turn upon 
a single vote. In 1881, when this issue 
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was first submitted to the people, Cam- 
bridge was carried for license by a ma- 
jority of only six votes. ‘The lesson of 
that close contest has not been forgotten. 
Rallying appeals are sent out ; a record is 
kept of no-license voters who fail to vote, 
and they are reminded before the next 
election that their votes cannot be spared ; 
and energetic workers at the polls look 
after belated or delinquent voters. 

Now, what are some of the results? 
To begin with, the saloons have been 
closed. Cambridge may be explored 
from end to end, including streets where 
formerly the saloons were most numer- 
ous, and the investigator will find no 
trace anywhere of an open liquor traffic. 
A majority of the children in the public 
schools of Cambridge do not know what 
an open saloon looks like, save as they 
have seen it outside of Cambridge. That 
at least is something. Of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-two buildings formerly 
used for saloon purposes, nearly all have 
been remodelled, either as dwellings or 
as stores for legitimate business. If the 
saloons were to come back to Cambridge, 
they would be at a loss to find locations. 
Of course the illegal liquor traffic has not 
been extirpated. No one claims that. 
There are still kitchen bar-rooms. There 
were such places, for that matter, under 
license, and some of the worst of those 
that existed then have been closed under 
no-license. ‘There are some drug stores 
that do an illegal business ; this, in Cam- 
bridge as elsewhere, is one of the most 
difficult features of the enforcement prob- 
lem. But one or two druggists have been 
sentenced to the House of Correction, and 
others are headed that way, so that the 
problem is not to be accounted hopeless. 
It may fairly be said that each year it has 
been made more difficult to get liquor 
and more dangerous to sell it illegally in 
Cambridge. ‘The Law Enforcement As- 
sociation long ago ceased its activities, 
because the city authorities, supported by 
a strong public sentiment, were equal to 
the work. For several years the city 
government has made an appropriation 
for special counsel to aid the police in 
their prosecutions. 

There are certain practical questions 
which may fairly be asked regarding the 


effect of no-license upon the material in- 
terests of the city. And first, as regards 
the valuation. Other conditions remain- 
ing the same, if the increase in the valua- 
tion of the city during the license period 
had not been maintained under no-li- 
cense, it would have been fair to conclude 
that no-license had retarded the growth 
of the city. If the old rate of increase 
had gone on practically unchanged, it 
could have been said that the change in 
the policy of the city regarding the regu- 
lation of the liquor traffic had not affected 
the material welfare of the city. Imfthere 
is observable, from the date of the in- 
auguration of the no-license policy, an 
accelerated increase in the valuation, it is 
not unfair to attribute to the new policy 
so much of this increase as is in excess 
of the old rate. Prior to the taking 
effect of no-license, in the six years from 
1881 to 1887, the valuation of Cam- 
bridge increased from $51,093,000 to 
$59,703,000, a gain of $8,610,000 in six 
years. During the next six years, under 
no-license, the valuation rose from 
$59,703,000 to $76,282,000, a gain of 
$16,578,000, or almost exactly twice the 
rate of gain in the license period. This 
accelerated rate of gain enables the city 
to raise each year by taxation $130,000 
more than it could have raised if only 
the old rate of increase had continued. 
These figures explain why it is that the 
so-called financial argument in favor of 
license is so rarely heard in Cambridge. 
The financial argument there is wholly 
on the other side. It has been demon- 
strated that the increased wealth drawn 
to the city as an incident of the expul- 
sion of the saloons yields annually in tax- 
ation more money than the city could 
realize from license fees. 

If the test of the growth of population 
and the construction of new houses is 
applied, the result justifies the conclusion 
that a no-license city is a better place to 
live in than a license city, and that peo- 
ple find it out and move in. During the 
five years from 1880 to 1885 the popula- 
tion of Cambridge increased from 52,669 
to 59,638, a gain of thirteen per cent, or 
two and six tenths per cent per annum. 
During the next eight years, six of them 
under no-license, the population §in- 
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creased from 59,638 to 82,310, a gain of 
thirty-eight per cent, or four and seventy- 
five hundredths per cent per year, or al- 
most twice as fast as in the license period. 
From 1880 to 1885 there were seven 
hundred and seventy-five new houses 
built, an average of one hundred and 
ninety-three each year. In 1894, under 
no-license, in spite of the hard times, 
there were four hundred and _ ninety-four 
new houses built, or about two and one 
half times as many as during the license 
period. ‘his is a fact of large economic 
significance. Each new house means 
more work for carpenters, masons, brick- 
layers, paper-hangers, plumbers and other 
mechanics in the building trades; as 
soon as occupied it means more cus- 
tomers for the butchers, grocers, bakers, 
boot and shoe dealers, and all the local 
tradesmen ; and it means also more tax- 
able property to add to the city revenue. 
‘These considerations are emphasized by 
the fact that a considerable number of 
the newly erected dwellings are large 
apartment houses, each holding eight or 
ten or twelve families. 


The returns of the savings banks sup- 
ply another test of the prosperity of the 


city under existing conditions. It is a 
particularly searching test, if applied with 
reference to 1894, for that was a year 
when many wage-earners, being out of 
employment, were not only unable to add 
to the money laid by for possible emergen- 
cies, but were compelled to draw upon it. 
If the deposits remained about stationary 
during that year of panic and privation, 
it would be all that could be reasonably 
expected. But there was actually a net 
increase in the deposits in Cambridge 
savings banks in the year ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1894, amounting to $329.915.47 ; 
and the total deposits on that date aggre- 
gated $9,358,000.94, the largest total in 
the history of the city. The deposits 
were larger in 1894 by more than 
$600,000 than they were in 1886, the 
last year of license. In East Cambridge, 
the chief manufacturing section of the 
city, the deposits were four times as 
large in 1894 as in 1882 under license. 

To this statistical evidence of the pros- 
perity of the people of Cambridge there 
may be added a large amount of per- 


‘ 


sonal testimony from observers who are 
in a good position to know the facts. 
Thirty-three of the leading physicians 
have signed the following statement: 
“The undersigned, physicians practising 
in the city of Cambridge, bear testimony 
from our observation to the improved 
condition of the city since the saloons 
have been closed. ‘The streets are more 
quiet and freer from intoxicated persons ; 
and so far as our practice leads us to 
those quarters of the city where the sa- 
loons did the most harm, we find much 
less evidence of the abuse of liquor, and 
an improved moral tone.’’ Seventy-one 
large employers of labor, manufacturers 
and others, make this declaratiom: ‘ ‘The 
undersigned, employers of labor in the 
city of Cambridge, bear testimony to 
the increased efficiency, regularity and 
promptness of employees since the clos- 
ing of the open saloons in Cambridge.”’ 

Testimony from Catholic priests, whose 
pastoral work carries them among the 
homes of the poor, is of value at this 
point. In a published letter the Rev. 
Thomas Scully, pastor of St. Mary’s An- 
nunciation Church in Cambridgeport, and 
for many years one of the most zealous 
advocates of no-license, presented a 
comparative statement showing that the 
South Boston Catholic parishes spend an- 
nually for the support of the poor nearly 
three times as much as is spent by the 
Cambridge parishes. He added this bit 
of personal testimony : — 


“The sick-call register of my parish tells the 
important fact that the sick-list has decreased 
more than one half since the introduction of the 
no-license system. In this connection it is very 
noticeable that now the sick have far better 
chances of recovery than before, by reason of the 
absence from the sick-room of a discordant 
crowd of boozy, stupid women of the ‘can- 
racket’ class, wonderfuily devoted to sipping, 
sitting and sleeping. ‘Can-racket’ nights were 
especially uncomfortable for the priests. The 
night sick calls were frequent, and generally in 
tune with the disorder, improvidence, intemper- 
ance and domestic slovenliness. There is noth- 
ing like that now. Rum has gone, and these 
miseries with it. Seldom are we now called out 
of our beds, and when we are, it is always proper 
and necessary, making hard duty a real pleasure.”’ 


In a similar tone, the Rev. John Flat- 
ley, pastor of St. Peter’s Church in North 
Cambridge, wrote : — 
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«The benefits of no-license are perceptible. 
There is less drinking and more thrift and self- 
respect. I cannot but emphasize the blessing of 
closed bar-rooms. Let them forever remain sup- 
pressed. I will vote, as I have always voted, for 
no-license, and from what I know of the senti- 
ment of my people they will do the same.” 


The testimony of the Rev. John 
O’Brien, pastor of the Church of the 
Sacred Heart in East Cambridge, is of 
peculiar value, in the first place because 
his great parish is in the section of the 
city where the largest industries are lo- 
cated, and in the second place because, 
although concerned in the moral aspects 
of the temperance question, and thor- 
oughly alive to the public welfare, it is 
only of recent years and in consequence 
of the demonstrated success of the ex- 
periment that he has become a warm ad- 
vocate of no-license. Last December 
Father O’Brien wrote : — 


“T would say that no-license has been a great 
success in Cambridge. It removes temptation 
from the path of the young; it saves our inno- 
cent children from the demoralizing and often 
shameful scenes of the open bar-room. Pro- 
foundly conscious of my responsibility to God for 
the advice I offer in this matter, with a firm con- 
viction that the interests of religion, morality and 
good citizenship are involved, I say to all who 
may hear my voice, ‘ Vote no-license.’ ” 


The Chief of Police and each of the 
three police captains have given public 
testimony to the improved condition of 
the streets and the diminution in drunk- 
enness and violence which have resulted 
from the closing of the saloons; and 
heads of grammar schools, the principals 
of the high and Latin schools, and the 
superintendent of schools agree in saying 
that under no-license not only has the 
number of children in the schools largely 
increased because fewer boys and girls 
have been withdrawn to eke out the 
family support, but the children who 
come from the poorer quarters of the 
city are more comfortably clothed and 
obviously better cared for. 

Comparing the statistics of Cambridge 
manufactures in the censuses of 1880, 
1885 and 1890, we get valuable corrobo- 
rative evidence. From 1880 to 1885 the 
city was under license ; for three fifths of 
the time from 1885 to 18g0 the city was 
under no-license. During the first period 


the number of persons employed in Cam- 
bridge industries increased twenty-six per 
cent; during the second period it in- 
creased forty-eight per cent. During the 
first period the average yearly wages per 
employee fell from $453 to $427; while 
during the second period they rose to 
$544. ‘These figures are of course not 
conclusive, because other causes have 
been at work, and the fact moreover that 
the intermediate census was a state cen- 
sus, while the others were national, makes 
exact comparison impossible; but the 
drift of the comparison is significant, in 
connection with the cumulative evidence 
of the data already cited. 

What has been the effect of no-license 
upon local trade? ‘That is a fair ques- 
tion and an important one. It was freely 
predicted at the beginning that Cam- 
bridge tradesmen would suffer by reason 
of the closing of the saloons. It was 
argued that many persons would go to 
Boston for liquor, and while there would 
buy their family supplies. The assertion 
seemed plausible, and the matter was re- 
garded with misgivings by some who 
were ready to try the experiment. Last 
December there was a good deal of a 
stir over the announcement that a busi- 
ness men’s movement against no-license 
was being organized. The reports were 
never very clear as to where the meet- 
ings were held or who attended them ; 
but soon a letter written by the promoters 
of the movement to Boston brewers ap- 
pealing for funds fell into the hands of 
the editors of Zhe Frozen Truth and was 
printed in fac-simive in that paper. It 
disclosed the fact that a local politician 
of dubious affiliations and two men who 
were in no way identified with business 
interests were behind the enterprise. 
When their exertions materialized in a 
poster denouncing no-license, that appeal 
was followed by fifty signatures. Of these 
signers the names of only eighteen could 
be found in the Cambridge directory, the 
others being purely fictitious; and of 
those discoverable in the directory only a 
few could fairly be described as business 
men. On the other hand, two hundred 
and sixty-six business men in all parts of 
the city, including practically all the 
representative men in the various depart- 














ments of trade and industry, signed this 
statement: “The undersigned, business 
men of Cambridge, believe that the no- 
license policy has promoted the material 
interests of the city, and we hope for its 
continuance.” 

Another point which remains to be con- 
sidered is the record of arrests for drunk- 
enness. Cambridge is separated from 

3oston by only the length ofa bridge. 
This proximity operates, to a certain 
degree, as a safety valve. It is hardly to 
be denied that the problem of voting 
and enforcing no-license is simpler in 
Cambridge than it would be in a city of 
equal size in which all the forces of law- 
lessness and ruffianism were pent up 
without vent save by explosion. ‘This is 
something which must in candor be con- 


sidered in estimating results in Cam- 
bridge. But this influence works in both 
directions. If Cambridge citizens fre- 


quent Boston saloons and figure in the 
Boston courts, there is a reciprocal move- 
ment. ‘The figures of arrests for drunk- 
enness in Cambridge are swollen by Bos- 
ton inebriates, who get upon the electric 
cars in their transit through Boston, and 
are taken in custody by Cambridge 
officers when they become obnoxious. 
Out of one thousand eight hundred and 
fifteen arrests for drunkenness in Cam- 
bridge in 1894, not less than seven hun- 
dred and thirty-three were of non-resi- 
dents. The advocates of no-license in 
Cambridge never have attached much im- 
portance to the record of arrests for 
drunkenness. It has been assumed that 
the difficulty of going to Boston for 
liquor would not be sufficient to deter 
confirmed inebriates, who are the men 
who chiefly figure in the court records. 
The aim in view has been to keep the 
temptation of the open saloon out of the 
way of the young, of workingmen, and of 
men who were trying to reform. But 
even at this point, if the comparison is 
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made between Cambridge under no-li- 
cense and cities of approximately the 
same population under license, the for- 
mer policy is vindicated. In 1891, for 
instance, Lowell and Worcester were 
under license, and Cambridge under no- 
license. In eleven months of that year 
there were eight hundred and thirty-two 
arrests for drunkenness in Cambridge. 
In five months there were one thousand 
six hundred and ninety-nine arrests for 
drunkenness in Worcester, or more than 
twice as many arrests in less than half 
the time. In Lowell, in five months of 
that year, there were two thousand one 
hundred and ninety-six arrests for this 
cause, or two and one half times as many 
arrests in less than half the time. 
Incidentally, the effect of no-license 
upon the number of tramps is worth 
noticing. In 1886, the last year of 
license, there were one thousand and 
eighty-six tramps lodged in Cambridge 
station-houses. If the number had in- 
creased in the same ratio as the popula- 
tion, there should have been more than 
one thousand four hundred tramps en- 
joying the hospitality of the city in 1892. 
Instead of that, there were only one hun- 
dred and twenty-six, a change which 
seems to attest both the thirst and the 
sagacity of the professional pedestrian. 
Mr. Gladstone once said that it is the 
chief province of government to make it 
as easy as possible for a man to do right 
and as hard as possible for a man to do 
wrong. That is what the _ no-license 
policy has done for Cambridge. It has 
not ushered in the millennium; it has 
not put an end to drunkenness ; it has not 
abolished the liquor traffic altogether. 
But it has made the streets safer, quieter 
and cleaner; it has removed allurements 
from the young, and pitfalls from the 
path of the weak and tempted; and it 
is easier to do right and harder to do 
wrong by reason of it. 








TITLES OF HONOR. 


By William Everett. 


UCH is the name of a 
learned treatise by the 
most erudite, witty and 
pious John Selden, the 
arbiter of learning in 
his own day, the friend 

= alike of Ben Jonson 
and John Hampden. “If it please any 
man, spiritual or temporal,” as the adver- 
tisement of William Caxton, the printer, 
says, to peruse this tractate, he shall find 
it comprehended in nine hundred and 
seventy-five double-columned folio pages 
in the edition of Selden’s books by the 
Rev. David Wilkins, — and will doubtless 
be satisfied. 

But for those who have hardly the 
time for such light reading, there is still 
certain information, contained in moder- 
ate compass, that should not be refused 
if offered. No child of New England 
can extend his reading or his observation 
to the history of Old England without 
encountering titles and titled personages. 
Suppose he reads only the history of the 
Separation—from the Stamp Act to the 
treaty of peace, — what Englishmen will 
he inevitably meet? King George III, 
the Earl of Chatham, Lord North, the 
Marquis of Rockingham, Viscount Wey- 
mouth, Sir William Howe, Lord George 
Germaine, the Duke of Richmond, Sir 
Henry Clinton, the Hon. Henry Con- 
way, the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 
What do these titles mean? What is 
their relative rank? If he is told that 
the secretary of war during the Revolu- 
tion was called first, Lord George Sack- 
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ville, then Lord George Germaine, and 
then Viscount Sackville, what is he to 
suppose these changes indicated? He 
finds Sir William Howe commanding on 
land, at a time when his brother, called 
sometimes Lord and sometimes Viscount 
Howe, commanded at sea. Why should 
two brothers be called so differently? If 
he encounters the names of the wives and 
daughters of these notables, he will be 
still more puzzled. The wife of Mr. 
William Pitt, was Lady Hester Pitt, and 
then Baroness Chatham; her husband 
somehow became Earl of Chatham; she 
continued to be Lady Chatham, yet no 
longer Baroness, but Countess. The 
interesting diarist of Burgoyne’s campaign 
was Lady Harriet Ackland; then her 
husband was Lord Ackland. No, indeed, 
in that case she would have been Lady 
Ackland; but she was Lady Harriet 
Ackland, quite a different thing, I assure 
you ! 

Now, it is open to any good Republi- 
can, Democrat or Populist to say all such 
things are nonsense in the nineteenth 
century, and will perish in the twentieth ; 
but if the twentieth century is to reap 
down all titles, it will find a goodly crop 
of knights and dames in the United 
States. Or we may confess the truth of 
Mr. Winslow’s good-natured satire in the 
June number of this magazine, directed 
at Americans who wish to hitch on to 
the tail of the caravan of royalty and 
nobility. But there these titles histori- 
cally are; and there, as I have said, they 
will confront us on the pages of English 
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history, which from 1607 to 1783 is 
American History; and though it may 
be very ridiculous to employ them at all, 
it is doubly ridiculous to employ them 
wrongly. 

The following pages are written neither 
for the exaltation nor the depreciation of 
K:nglish titles of honor, but solely to set 
them forth, in the hope to save Americans 
who will talk about them from blunder- 
ing when they do talk. It must have 
charmed Lady Henry Somerset to be 
welcomed here as she was; it must have 
sent a shudder through her every time she 
was called “ Lady Somerset”; and the 
more so because in England she undoubt- 
edly gets called so by the very “ lower 
middle classes,” who would give their lit- 
tle finger to talk to her, yet when they 
get the chance are sure to murder her 
title. 

For it must not be pretended that the 
system is simple or easy or philosophical, 
it is the growth of the eight centuries 
and more of tradition, rudely cast and 
recast from time to time, by violent acts 
of interpretation and legislation. Now 


that the very House of Lords itself is on 


trial, and its existence is threatened, 
students are beginning to discover that 
you can hardly write two pages about 
this venerable part of the English Polity 
without falling into doubts and contro- 
versies. ‘The questions of the power of 
Congress and the States under our Con- 
stitution are nothing to the endless dis- 
putes about Barons by Tenure, the great 
Council, Writs of Summons, and other 
elements which enter into the very life 
of the House of Lords. 

But practically, there exists in England 
a distinct body of men and women col- 
lectively called the Nobility or the Peer- 
age, and forming the first of the three es- 
tates of the king’s realm of England, which 
three estates are the Lords, the Clergy, 
andthe Commons. In amore strict sense, 
the Nobility, Peerage or Lords is com- 
posed only of the members of the Upper 
House of Parliament. These are ranked in 
five degrees, Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Vis- 
counts and Barons. All except the 
dukes are in general parlance spoken of 
as Lords — thus the Marquis of Queens- 
berry will generally be called Lord Queens- 
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berry ; Viscount Cross, Lord Cross ; — and 
the word Baron is scarcely ever heard as 
an English title. The active partner of 
the Rothschilds, having a title from the 
Emperor of Austria, which has descended 
to his son, was known as Baron Roths- 
child. But the latter has received an 
English barony, in virtue of which he is 
always known as Lord Rothschild, never 
Baron. 

The wives of these peers are called 
Duchess, Marchioness, Countess (the old 
English Earl, and Norman, or rather Ro- 
man, Count having held like jurisdiction) 
Viscountess and Baroness; but to all 
below the highest rank, the title of Lady 
is more usually given, and always with a 
Baroness. 

These noble persons sign only by 
their title, “ Argyll,” ‘‘ Rosebery ”’ etc ; 
the ladies prefixing the Christian name, 
as Rosalind Carlisle. There are cases, 
however, of ladies who are Peeresses 7” 
their own right. Baroness Kinloss, the 
daughter of the Duke of Buckingham, 
having inherited one of her father’s lesser 
titles, would sign simply “ Kinloss.” A 
peer who is above the rank of a Baron al- 
most always holds one or more inferior 
titles, sometimes conferred with the 
higher, sometimes at an earlier date, or 
coming from an ancestor. The great 
Duke of Marlborough was made at the 
same time Marquis of Blandford; his 
daughter’s son inherited the Earldom of 
Sunderland from his father. 

When Scotland and Ireland had Parlia- 
ments of their own, they had their own 
peers of the five ranks ; and though their 
Parliaments have been merged in the 
‘Imperial’ Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the Scotch and Irish titles still exist. 
Many Scotch and Irish noblemen also 
hold English titles, which give them 
seats in the House of Lords; of the rest, 
a certain number sit as representative 
peers by election, — and an Irish noble- 
man may represent an English constitu- 
ency in the House of Commons. The 
most distinguished instance of this right 
was the late Viscount Palmerston, whose 
father had sat in the Irish House of 
Lords, whereas he himself represented 
various English constituencies. 
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The titles of Lord and Lady, given to 
the above named peers and peeresses, are 
of right, as those of Duke and Duchess, 
Iarl and Countess, and the rest. But 
the same titles are given in many cases to 
members of their families, — but entirely 
from considerations of usage and courtesy. 
The peerage of England is a nobility, not a 
noblesse; an order, not a caste. The 
sons and daughters of a peer are in law 
only commoners: if in practice they are 
a little more. the distinction begins to dis- 
appear in the next generation, and is 
absolutely wiped out in the third. The 
continental principle, by which all the 
descendants of the original counts are 
counts and belong to the caste of nobility, 
does not exist. 

Among the actual sons and daughters 
of a peer, however, there is a little out- 
ward sign of nobility preserved in lan- 
guage, as well as in general social con- 
sideration. ‘The eldest son of a Duke, 


Marquis or Earl, receives his father’s sec- 
ond title, by courtesy ; the eldest son of 
the Duke of Argyll is Marquis of Lorne ; 
of Earl Stanhope, Viscount Mahon. 


This 
is not so hard to remember: but it is 
when we come to the younger sons and 
daughters, that foreigners, and many 
natives, are sadly puzzled to get the names 
right. 

The younger sons of a Duke or Marquis 
receive the title of Lord before their own 
Christian and family name. ‘The younger 
son of the Duke of Beaufort will be Lord 
Henry Somerset; of the 
Dufferin, Lord Terence Blackwood. 
Christian name must be inserted. To 
speak of Lord Randolph Churchill, a 
younger son of the Duke of Marlborough, 
as Lord Churchill, which many Americans 
did, was to confound him with his distant 
cousin, who was Baron Churchill, an 
actual peer of Parliament. ‘The wife of 
such a courtesy Lord will be Lady Henry 
Somerset, Lady William Beresford, etc. 

The younger sons of an earl and ail 
the sons of the two lower grades of the 
peerage have the prefix Honorable. The 
younger son of the Earl of Orford will be 
the Honorable Mr. Walpole ; a younger 
son of Viscount Gough will be the Hon- 
orable Mr. Gough. ‘The title Honorable 
does not belong to a member of Parlia- 
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ment. When public assemblies in Amer- 
ica have voted thanks to the “ Hon 
William E. Gladstone,” they made him 
the son of a peer not of the highest rank. 

The daughters of a Duke, Marquis or 
Ixarl have the prefix Lady with the 
Christian and family name. The daugh- 
ter of a Marquis of Bristol is Lady Mary 
Hervey. ‘The Christian name must be 
inserted. ‘The daughters of viscounts 
and barons have the prefix Honorable. 
But whereas Lord and Lady must be 
used in speech as well as in writing, the 
use of Honorable is confined to writing 
exclusively, unless in the most formal 
addresses. 

It will be noticed, therefore, that to 
get these honors correctly one must be 
familiar with the family names as well as 
the titles. ‘These are sometimes the 
same, as when Lord John Russell, a 
younger son of the Duke of Bedford, was 
made an earl, he took the title of Earl 
Russell. Such practice is not uncommon 
in the lower ranks, but exceedingly rare 
in the higher. 

But the use of titles of.honor is by no 
means confined to the hereditary nobility. 
There are several orders of knighthood, 
which is a strictly personal distinction. 
Every knight is entitled to prefix “Sir” 
to his Christian and surname, —as Sir 
Henry Irving. This has proved a terrible 
stumbling block to continental writers, 
who are used to such titles of knighthood 
as “Ritter Gliick,’’ “Cavaliere Rosa,” 
and cannot understand that “ Sir Napier ”’ 
without the William is utterly ridiculous. 
It is not, however, much more absurd 
than our benevolent and social orders 
calling their members in the third person 
plural, “The Sir Knights.” You might 
say Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert, speaking 
either of or to him, and if you did not 
know his name, address him as “Sir 
Knight; ” but “ Sir’ is personal and 
singular always, and with “ knight” is al- 
ways in the vocative case. 

The wife of a knight is called Lady, 
with her husband’s surname. Hence it 
is said ladies covet knighthood for their 
husbands much more than the husbands 
themselves, for it gives them the same 
titular designation as any peeress short of 
a duchess. The wife of Earl Russell and 
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of Sir Charles Russell would each be called 
Lady Russell. 

Knighthood is strictly personal, and 
dies with the knight. This is its charac- 
ter fora thousand years. But King James 
I., being short of money, invented and 
sold a new rank of hereditary knighthood. 
The members of this order are called 
Baronets. They and their wives are 
designated exactly as knights: Sir Robert 
Peel and Lady Peel; but the title de- 
scends to the eldest son. A baronet, 
however, is not a nobleman, and has no 
seat in the House of Lords. It is said 
that a very worthy civil servant had been 
in the Foreign Office quite as long as any 
government wanted him, and it was pro- 
posed to remove him gently, sugaring the 
pill with a title. Accordingly a telegram 
was written: “I purpose to recommend 
you for the rank of baronet.” The oper- 
ator saw fit to drop the last two letters ; 
the addressee immediately wrote accept- 
ing the rank of “ baron,” and the prime 
minister found himself most unintention- 
ally committed to the recommendation 
of a new peer. 

Baronet, by the way, is accented like 


bayonet, and also like Juliet, which so 
many people, in direct defiance of Shakes- 
peare’s rhythm, will call Juliét. 

There are other classes of persons, not 
belonging to the hereditary nobility, who 


Lords, and entitled to be 
addressed as “My Lord,” or “Your 
Lordship.” The Bishops of the Church 
of England are peers of Parliament in 
order of Seniority, and entitled to all 
rank and title accordingly. But their 
wives are plain Mrs., Queen Elizabeth 
having positively refused to give full 
recognition to a married clergy. A 
bishop signs with his initial and the 
title of his diocese, sometimes in a Latin 
abbreviation. To recognize “ W. Ebor” ; 
as meaning Dr. William Thomson, Arch- 
bishop of York, was not easy. 

The judges are called “My Lord” 
and “Your Lordship,’”? when holding 
court, except the Master of the Rolls, 
who is “His Honor;” but they retain 
their own names, as Justice Day. Most 
of them have been knighted; but this 
fact scarcely ever appears. The judges of 
the Highest Court of Scotland on their 


are called 


elevation assume the title of Lord, pre- 
fixed sometimes to their own name, and 
sometimes to that of their estate. But 
their signature remains unchanged. Cer- 
tain commissioners are called Lords of 
the Treasury, of the Admiralty, etc., but 
their individual designations remain the 
same. 

I have said that the “ Honorable ”’ 
does not mean a member of Parliament. 
The prefix “ Right Honorable ” is con- 
sidered to belong to all earls, viscounts, 
and barons, and is the special designation 
of such persons, of any rank, as are mem- 
bers of the Privy Council. As each new 
ministry generally confers this rank on 
some of its prominent supporters in Par- 
liament, those members whom the public 
are likely to hear most about, Bright, 
Gladstone, Balfour, etc., are constantly 
known as the “ Right Honorable ;” but 
it designates them as privy councillors, 
not as members of Parliament. In par- 
liamentary debates it is courtesy to allude 
to one another as the “ Honorable Mem- 
ber for Oxford, etc.’”” Any member 
who is an officer of the army or navy is 
spoken of as the “ honorable and gallant 
member ;”’ any barrister-at-law, as the 
“ honorable and learned member.” 

I have said that these fine distinctions 
and delicacies in the use of titles are 
constantly lost by persons who are not 
themselves in the full current of social 
intercourse with noble families. It may 
be added that the words “ My Lord,” or 
“My Lady,” “Your Lordship,” and 
“Your Ladyship’””—in the case of a 
duke or duchess, “ His Grace,” “ Your 
Grace *’ —constantly interlarded in con- 
versation, are considered extremely ple- 
beian. Good society in England makes 
very little use of the vocative case of 
names and titles ; it is necessary to know 
exactly the rank and title of your ac- 
quaintances, but not to remind them of 
it. In the same way, it is not usual in 
addressing the sovereign to say ‘ Your 
Majesty.” “Sir”? and “ Madam”’ are 
the appropriate addresses for royalty, the 
use of “Sir” having otherwise entirely 
passed away among well-bred men and 
women. It may be well here to recall to 
my dear countrymen that J/adam is an 
excellent old English word, so spelt as 
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far back as BenJonson. ‘To speak of the 
king’s daughter as “‘ Princess”’ is a custom 
that came in with the house of Hanover. 
“The Lady Mary,” “the Lady Elizabeth,” 
was the ancient English address. 

Now if any one, in America or out of 
it, calls this system of titles artificial and 
conventional, I should not for a moment 
dispute him; if he go further and say 
all titles are absurd in themselves and 
undemocratic, I can only say that dem- 
ocracies are found exceedingly eager to 
adopt them. It may be very silly to 
have Dukes who never led an army and 
Knights who never mounted a horse ; but 
at least the titles claim to be only titles, 
and are what they claim to be. In the 
United States we have Colonels, Judges, 
and Doctors, with absolutely no right to 
the title except the flattering good nature 
of their neighbors, side by side with those 
who have won the same titles by actual 
service in war or peace. 

And there the systemis. It has grown 
up for at least eight centuries, and be- 
come crystallized in the last two. It is 


involved deeply with the whole history 
of England ; it touches, as I have shown, 


on our history at a hundred points. It 
is impossible to avoid dealing with it at 
times ; it can be learned, and to say we 
will not learn it because it is absurd is in 
itself no less an absurdity. 

And almost every one of these titles 
reveals some historic secret. That a cer- 
tain lady was created Countess Temple ; 
that her daughter was called Lady Hester 
Grenville ; that on marrying Mr. William 
Pitt, she became Lady Hester Pitt; 
and that on his retirement from office, 
she was made Baroness Chatham in her 
own right, while he remained in the House 
of Commons; that when he returned to 
office he was made Earl of Chatham ; 
that thereby his eldest son became Vis- 
count Pitt, and his younger, the Honor- 
able William Pitt— all these changes of 
name and title, rightly studied, will throw 
infinite light on the career of one of the 
most fascinating and perplexing of Eng- 
lish statesmen and of the friends of Amer- 
ica. And this is only one instance out 
of a hundred. The careers of Bucking- 
ham, Strafford, Clarendon, Vane, Shaftes- 


bury, Russell, Sidney, Marlborough, Wal- 
pole, Hardwicke, Mansfield, Camden, 
North, Erskine, Eldon, Wellington, By- 
ron, Peel, Palmerston, to say nothing of 
such as have lived within the last thirty 
years, have their whole meaning changed 
to an American student of history, if he 
has learned to master the intricacies of 
titles of honor. When an acute and 
painstaking historian of Massachusetts 
calls Henry Vane, not then Sir Henry, 
“a young nobleman,” which he never 
was, from his cradle to his scaffold ; when 
a Boston newspaper alludes to Sir Henry 
Irving and Sir Walter Besant, recently 
knighted, as the “new baronets,” and 
speaks of the latter as made a peer, one 
recalls the old criticism of President 
Messer of Brown to ambitious young 
writers : “ Mr. , are you quite sure 
you know what you are talking about ?”’ 
I heard within a few days, a learned ex- 
position of how a certain American 
family was descended from the Lords 
Donne (I intentionally alter the name,) 
when there never were any Lords of that 
name in the whole peerage of the three 
kingdoms. 

The study of genealogy is increasing 
among us. It is fascinating in the pur- 
suit, and honorable and useful in the re- 
sults. The first days of it among us 
were disfigured by all sorts of pseudo- 
pedigrees, descents and affiliations sup- 
posed in ignorance or even defiance of 
all records. Happily we are outgrowing 
that period, and few persons wish to see 
foisted into their lineage a noble or royal 
name that does not belong there. Some 
such introductions have no doubt been 
fraudulent. But a good many of them 
have been simply the result of ignorance, 
the people who talked loosely of “ noble- 
men,” “ baronets,” “ knights,” “ sir this,” 
or “lady that,”’ having never learned rules 
as easy to be acquired as the ranks of 
the army and navy. The first thing in 
genealogy is accuracy; and it is to as- 
sist my countrymen in being accurate 
that I have re-stated here what many of 
them of course know perfectly well, but I 
fear many here do not know, and are in 
danger of showing their ignorance by 
blunders they would rather avoid. 





HE man who 

goes into the 

New North- 
east for even a 
short stay comes 
back an enthusiast 
though he goes a 
cynic. His blood 
quickens the moment he leaves 
Bangor, and by the time Katah- 
din looms into his vision across 
South Twin Lake he forgets him- 
self in his contemplation of the 
incomparable picture of lake, 
forest and mountain. He begins 
to chat with the conductor and 
the porter, and even goes into 
the vestibule for a few moments’ talk with 
the brakeman about the best places for 
fishing and shooting. He is informed 
that from the little station at which the 
train is slowing up as he talks — Norcross, 
near the famous North Twin Dam— four 
hundred deer, six moose and seven cari- 
bou were shipped for sportsmen in the 
shooting season of 1894. He revolves 
these figures in his mind as the train 
plunges on through the woods in the 
gloaming, and smokes in ecstatic reverie 
until the train arrives at Houlton and he 
finds himself in the famous farming sec- 
tion of the Aroostook. If he cares to 
go further, he may ride sixty miles north 
to Caribou, but he can proceed at lei- 
sure if he desires, and he probably de- 
cides to stop off and see the country. 

Beginning at Houlton 
one may journey north one 
hundred and fifteen miles 
by rail and road, through 
an almost unbroken belt 
of splendid farms to Fort 
Kent, the most northern 
town in New England. 
The way lies for the most 
part through border town- 
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ships in the fruitful 

valley of the St. 

John River. Prac- 

tically all of Aroos- 

took County’s  fa- 

mous farms lie 

within twenty-five 

miles of the New 

Brunswick border, and_ the 

fences of many mark the line. 

The streams all run northeast, 

and give their waters to the 

tributaries of the St. John, which 

join that river a few miles east 
of the border. 

The first impressions of the 

traveller are most pleasing. 


There is an open-handed cordiality on 


the part of the people which wins the 
stranger at once. They are warm- 
hearted, hard-working Yankees, without 
axes to grind, and their greeting is free 
from guile. They are not “ promoting” 
town sites or starting mortgage loan 
companies. Chances for investment are 
to be found in the county in abundance, 
splendid opportunities for making for- 
tunes in manufacturing, and if capitalists 
are inclined to come and secure them, 
the thrifty Aroostook people are certainly 
ready to meet them half way. The spirit 
of the pioneer still lives, for the region 
is yet new, and it is safe to say there 
are more workers and fewer financiers 
in Aroostook than in any other newly 
settled section in the United States. 
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Most people locate Aroostook vaguely 
as “down in the Maine woods.”’ ‘To be 
exact, Aroostook County lies between the 
forty-fifth and forty-eighth parallels of 
latitude, not so far north as Belgium and 
Holland. It is as large as the state of 
Massachusetts, leaving out Cape Cod, its 
area being six thousand eight hundred 
square miles, and that of Massachusetts 
seven thousand two hundred miles. It 
is larger than Connecticut and Rhode 
Island combined. It is one hundred 
and twenty miles in extreme length 
and one hundred and five miles wide 
in its widest part. It contains four 
million three hundred and _ fifty-two thou- 


ered with a heavy growth of spruce, 
pine, hemlock, cedar and various hard 
woods, yellow birch, which is a beautiful 
wood, being especially abundant. ‘The 
streams of the county afford unlimited 
water power, which is as yet practically 
undeveloped, the public attention being 
absorbed by agriculture. 

In Aroostook one instinctively falls into 
the habit of figuring on the size of crops 
until he almost finds himself computing 
the yield of potatoes per acre in his sleep. 
The potato is the sign and symbol of 
Aroostook’s life and prosperity. It is the 
staple product of the county, has made 
the farmers rich, and promises to make 





A TYPICAL AROOSTOOK POTATO FIELD. 


sand acres of land, of which three hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand acres, or 
only about one thirteenth, have been im- 
proved. This leaves more than four mill- 
ion acres of unsettled land in the county, 
or enough to give a homestead plot of 
about six acres to every person in the 
state of Maine. The most of this wild 
land is as well adapted to cultivation as 
that already settled, and the yielding ca- 
pacity of the poorest of it, susceptible of 
cultivation at all, is equal in value of 
crops to that of the best prairie land 
in the West. In addition to its vast 
agricultural resources, Aroostook is im- 
mensely rich in lumber, the most of its 
four million acres of wild land being cov- 


the six thousand eight hundred square 
miles of northern Maine one of the most 
notable agricultural sections in the United 
States. 

It has been urged against this far 
northeastern territory that the winters 
are so long and cold that the soil is ca- 
pable of raising nothing but potatoes. 
Statistics show, however, that from thirty 
to thirty-five bushels of wheat or sixty 
bushels of oats to the acre can be raised 
in Aroostook on the same land now given 
over to potatoes. Kansas , raises but 
13.1 bushels of wheat to the acre, as 
shown by agricultural reports. In sixteen 
years the yield has decreased from 17.2 
bushels to the figure quoted. Aroostook 
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land will yield two hundred and _ fifty 
bushels of potatoes to the acre. With 
wheat at forty cents a bushel and pota- 
toes at the same figure, the Kansas farmer 
gets $5.24 an acre for his crop, while the 
Aroostook farmer gets $100 an acre for 
his. ‘The Aroostook farmer raises pota- 
toes instead of wheat, because he cannot 
afford to waste his time on grain when 
his land will produce potatoes in such 
enormous quantities. In Aroostook at 
least two hundred bushels of potatoes 
can be looked for to the acre, and often 
crops run more than three hundred 
bushels. In some instances more than 


GRAIN 


HARVEST. 


raised seven hundred and _ thirty-eight 
bushels of potatoes on one acre, taking 
two prizes, one of $500 and one of $600. 
Fred S. Wiggin and Delano Moore of 
Presque Isle raised five hundred and 
thirty-seven and five hundred and twenty- 
three bushels per acre respectively in the 
same year. In 1890 Philo Reed in 
Fort Fairfield raised seven hundred and 
forty-three bushels and twenty-five pounds 
on a single acre. The crop of the county 
last year was about eight million bushels, 
worth to the farmers about $3,500,000. 
If the farmer does not want to till his 
land, he raises hay, two tons to the acre, 
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seven hundred bushels have been raised 
on a single acre, and a yield of five 
hundred bushels is by no means rare. 
In 1889 Charles B. Coy of Presque Isle 


AROOSTOOK, NEAR NEW 


BRUNSWICK. 


of a quality that brings $2 a ton more 
in the market than other hay, and in this 
way he realizes at least $30 an acre 
from his land. With industry and mod- 
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erate sagacity he can lay aside money 
even in the poorest years, and that is the 
reason why the visitor finds him con- 
tented. 

In keeping with his prosperity, the 
Aroostook farmer stints himself in noth- 
ing that will facilitate his work. He buys 
the most modern machinery for planting 
and harvesting, and all the tools used 
about the place are the best. The 
stranger from many another section of 
New England finds pleasure in watching 
the operation of a machine that makes a 


furrow, drops fertilizer and a certain 
amount of seed at given intervals, and 
covers them all, as a pair of horses walk 
along, or a machine that hoes a whole 
row of potatoes in five minutes, or an- 
other that digs them at harvest time with 
equal facility. In his household the 
farmer is also liberal; his home is al- 
ways comfortably and often luxuriously 
furnished ; the piano is there, and every- 
thing necessary to give his children com- 
fort and education. The bicycle flour- 
ishes; and the head of the house in- 
dulges his love for horseflesh by the 
ownership of well-bred driving and work 
horses. He pays cash for what he buys, 
he belongs to a grange, he takes the 
papers, and is up to date. 

So much for the farmer. What does 
the county offer the settler? It offers 
him quicker and greater returns for his 
labor, I think, than any other section in 
the country. Unfortunately for the set- 
tler and for the northern section as well, 
the public lands of Maine have all been 
given away or sold. Wild land may be 
had at low figures, however. In Aroos- 
took County land may be bought near the 
towns from three to five miles out, and 
in some places along the railroad for 
from $3 to $5 an acre. It lies just 
as the woodsman who stripped it of its 
heavy timber left it when he shouldered 
his axe and walked out. A good name 





A NORTH AROOSTOOK SCENE, 


POTATO FARM, SAW MILL AND STARCH FACTORY ON ONE ESTATE. 











and an axe are about all a smart man 
needs to make his way on this wild land. 
A few hundred dollars will certainly help 
him, but he need not give up so long as 
he has simply health and _ backbone. 
Land-owners are willing to sell to settlers 
with twenty-five per cent of the price 
paid down, and wait for the crops to pay 
the balance. It costs $10 an acre to 
clear the land, and ten acres may be 
cleared and planted with potatoes the 
first year. ‘The wood on the land, sold 
for lumber, spools and last blocks, will 
often pay the purchase price. In four 
years the settler, by industry and thrift, 
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do not fail. Drought does not affect 
them owing to the nature of the soil. 
The chief cause of diminution in the 
yield is rust, caused by hot, moist weather 
in August, but this is seldom serious 
enough to destroy a crop. ‘The soil of 
Aroostook County is a rich vegetable 
loam, free from stones, which lies from 
two to three feet deep over a stratum of 
calcareous limestone and slate. This for- 
mation lies on edge, so to speak, and is 
full of fissures which absorb the moisture 
in wet weather, and give it up again when 
the ground becomes dry and heated by 
the sun. As the rock formation contains 
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can pay for a good farm and buildings, 
and become comfortably established. 
Aroostook is still such a new country that 
the poor settler may live in a log house 
within five miles of a village, and nobody 
will think it strange. The most of his 
more prosperous neighbors started that 
way. 

We dwell on these particulars because 
we believe many in New England will be 
interested to know that right here among 
us is a new, rich, undeveloped country as 
promising as any in the great West. 

Suppose the crops were to fail the 
first year ! some anxious intending settler 
might exclaim. The crops in Aroostook 





AND ELECTRIC 


LIGHT PLANT, CARIBOU, 

a great quantity of lime, the land of 
Aroostook never “runs out.’”’ Fertilizers 
are freely used, however. In its general 
characteristics the soil is the same as that 
in the famous Genesee and Shenandoah 
valleys. 

The surface of Aroostook County rolls 
gently in beautiful dome-shaped hills, 
which give a pleasing diversity to the 
scenery, and afford warm, productive 
slopes. The highest elevation is Mars 
Hill, eighteen hundred feet high, about 
midway up the border range of townships. 

All the farms of Aroostook are marked 
at intervals with elm trees standing alone 
or in groups, which add much to the 
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beauty of the scenery. The elm is the 
distinctive tree of the settled portions of 
Aroostook, and seems to attain a greate: 
height there than in other parts of the 
state. Its beautiful slim trunk and grace- 
ful branches are seen in chaste and ex- 
quisite outlines all the way from Wytopit- 
lock to Madawaska. It is with a sense of 
delight that one looks out on a bright sum- 
mer morning over a stretch of undulating 
Aroostook farm land, marked off in great 
squares by straight fences, the neat farm 
buildings telling of peace and plenty, 
the hardy green of the potato fields giv- 
ing a softer color to the grass, the slim 
branches of the elms waving gently in the 
breeze, and soft clouds floating lazily out 
of the north, casting shadows over the 
country as they sail along. 

One observes in the New Northeast 
three modes of life, distinct yet blending 
naturally, and without sharply drawn 
social lines. There is the life of the 
woods and streams, that of the farms, 
and that of the towns. Aroostook 
County has a quartet of large towns, 
Houlton, Presque Isle, Caribou and Fort 
Fairfield, which are as progressive as any 
in the East, and most attractive places to 
live in. Since the opening of the Bangor 
and Aroostook Railroad the growth of 
the towns has taken on new impetus, 
and the time is not far away when one, 
and perhaps two of them, will secure a 
city charter. Before the building of the 
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new railroad these towns, with the coun- 
try back of them, were obliged to look 
to the Canadian Pacific Railroad for 
transportation. The road operated from 
its New Brunswick division a branch to 
Houlton and another to Fort Fairfield, 
Presque Isle and Caribou. A _ round- 
about route through New Brunswick was 
the best offered the Aroostook people 
who desired to go down the state; and 
all their potatoes, general produce and 
manufactured lumber had to be shipped 
in bond under manifest over this foreign 
road. Rates were high, owing to the 
absence of competition. It was there- 
fore with manifestations of delight that 
the building of the new railroad was 
hailed. 

Houlton, which is the county seat, 
is the sixth town in the border range, 
and is one hundred and forty miles from 
Bangor by the Bangor and Aroostook 
Railroad. The population of the town in 
1890 was four thousand and fifteen. At 
the present time it is probably five thou- 
sand. Houlton was the principal military 
station in the “ bloodless Aroostook war ”’ 
over the boundary question, and the pa- 
rade ground constructed there during the 




















trouble is still to be seen. By the treaty 
of 1783 our northeast border was not sat- 
isfactorily defined. New Brunswick laid 
claim to territory that lay in Maine, and 
for many years the few residents there 
were much disturbed by the indignities 
put upon them by marauders who cut off 
the timber, and the petty officials in the 
provincial towns. The lower half of 
what is now the town of Houlton was 
granted by the legislature of Massachu- 
setts in 1799 to the trustees of New Sa- 
lem Academy, Massachusetts, for the use 
of the academy. The north half of the 
present town was in a tract granted to 
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called Hancock Barracks, and was under 
the immediate command of Major N. S. 


Clarke. All marauding and _pilfering 
from New Brunswick ceased on the ap- 
pearance of the troops. Houlton was a 
military post until 1845. A military road 
from Mattawamkeag to Houlton was be- 
gun in 1829 and completed in 1832. It 
was afterward extended to Presque Isle 
and Fort Fairfield. The view from the 
old Houlton parade ground is locally un- 
equalled in extent and beauty. The state 
has established here a meridian line, and 
all surveys of the state lands in Aroostook 
are based on this line. 
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Williams College. 
gave 


New 


A number of persons 
up their farms in Massachusetts to 
Salem Academy about 1804, and 
took in exchange wild lands in the wilder- 
ness grant. Among them was Joseph 
Houlton, for whom the town was named. 
Ihe troubles concerning the boundary 
line between Maine and New Brunswick 
began about 1825, and broke out in an 
intensified manner in 1827. In 1828 
Company C of the Second Regiment of 
United States Infantry was encamped on 
what is now known as Garrison Hill, 
Houlton. Three other companies after- 
ward joined Company C. The camp was 
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The trade centre for a great lumber 
region, Houlton is the home of a number 
of timber-land owners. One at least; 
Hon. Llewellyn Powers, may be entitled 
to the latter-day title of “ lumber king.” 
Mr. Powers owns more good timber thar 
any other man in Houlton, if not in the 
state. He can count his possessions 
by the township, and they aggregate no 
less than one hundred and ninety thousand 
acres. The holdings of himself and his 
brother, Hon. Frederick A. Powers, 
attorney-general of Maine, amount to a 
quarter of a million acres. Mr. Powers 
was born in a log house, is a self-made 
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man, and his varied experience as 
collector of customs, county attorney, 
speaker of the Maine House of Repre- 
sentatives, and member of Congress, 
has given him a thorough political train- 
ing, fitting him for any office which his 
countrymen may call upon him to accept. 

Houlton was incorporated March 8, 
1831. It isa handsome town, lying on 
the east bank of the Meduxnekeag 
stream, a tributary of the St. John River. 
Its streets are broad, lined with hand- 
some elms, and bordered with well-kept 
lawns surrounding neat and in some 
instances pretentious residences. There 
are several small streams and lakes within 
the border of the town. Nickerson Lake, 
four miles from the village, is Houlton’s 
summer resort, and several cottages are 
built there. The town has a fine system 
of water works, electric light plant, 
sewers, and ample telegraph and tele- 
phone facilities. It has two national 
banks, a savings bank and a loan and 
building association, handsome business 
blocks and a $75,000 government build- 
ing containing custom-house and post 
office. There are several excellent school 
buildings, and the church-goers are well 
supplied with comfortable houses of wor- 
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ship, the Congregational, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, Free Baptist, Episcopal, 
Unitarian and Catholic denominations 
having each erected a fine church. ‘The 
leading educational institution in the 
county, the Ricker Classical Institute, is 
in Houlton. It was established in 1848 
as Houlton Academy. In 1877 it was 
made a fitting-school for Colby Univer- 
sity. In 1886 Mrs. Catherine Wording 
of Grand Forks, Dakota, donated $30,000 
toward the erection of a new building 
in memory of her husband, William E. 
Wording. ‘The new school was named in 
honor of Rev. Joseph Ricker, D. D., who 
raised the endowment fund to the sum of 
$40,000. The new building is of brick 
with freestone trimmings, and is a hand- 
some structure. There is a dormitory 
four stories high, which has twentv rooms 
for students. Houlton has always been a 
trading centre. ‘There are more than a 
hundred mercantile establishments in the 
town. There are a number of manufac- 
turing industries, including a foundry and 
machine shop, lumber and shingle mills, 
planing and wood-working mills, a woollen 
mill, starch factories, corn and flour mills, 
brickyards, etc. The town has two good 
hotels, and a third one is being built. 
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Presque Isle is pleasantly situated on 
Presque Isle stream, a mile and a half from 
the Aroostook River, which flows through 
the northern part of the township. The 
country around the village is a little more 
rolling than further south. The fertile 
farms and diversity of scenery delight 
the eye, while the Aroostook climate, 
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rare and invigorating, seems here at its 
best. Fogs and protracted periods of 
dampness are not known in Aroostook ; 
the air is surprisingly clear and fresh, 
and summer or winter there is a uniform- 
ity of temperature not noticeable in 
other parts of 
New England. 
This steadi- 
ness in the 
temperature 
makes the 
winters de- 
lightful, 
though they 
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IMMIGRANT WHO MADE HIS 
START IN 1870, 


are long and cold. Snow comes before 
the ground is frozen and stays until 
spring, affording good sleighing and a 
trackless highway through the woods and 
over the lakes and streams. As soon as 
the snow disappears in the spring, the 
farmers put in their seeds, and summer 
activity at once begins. 

Presque Isle has been twice destroyed 
by fire since 1860, the last time in 1884. 
It has made headway in spite of adver- 
sity, however, and is now a prosperous 
and inviting village, with a population 
of four thousand. The town was settled 
in 1828. In 1860 its population was 
about seven hundred. In 1883 it was 
united with the town of Maysville, and 
in 1890 its population was about three 
thousand. The part of the town which 
retains the name of Maysville contains 
some ofthe finest farms in Aroostook. 
A few years ago, seven hundred and 
twenty-eight bushels of potatoes were 
raised on a single acre in this town. St. 
John’s English 
and_ Classical 
School is lo- 
cated here, 
and the town 
has a fine high 
school in a 
new $21,000 
building. It 











has six churches, a national bank, a trust 
company, admirable stores for an interior 
town, a good hotel, an electric light sys- 
tem, water works, and excellent water 
power, from which are operated saw and 


grist mills and starch factories. The 
town is a shipping point for thousands of 
barrels of potatoes and tons of starch. 
Mr. ‘T. H. Phair, who is said to be the 
leading starch manufacturer in the world, 
resides in Presque Isle. He owns six 
starch factories in different parts of the 
county, as well as four lumber mills and 


several farms. He is also one of the 
leading shippers of potatoes in the 
county. Mr. Phair came to Aroostook 


when a lad, from the state of New York, 
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unmarketable potatoes, which are hauled 
directly from the fields. For these the 
farmer gets from fifteen to twenty-five 
cents a bushel, which is clear gain, for 
without the starch factories he could do 
nothing with the small potatoes in his 
crop. A bushel of small potatoes will 
yield about eight pounds of starch. 

The process of making starch is very 
simple, the chief essential being plenty of 
clean water. The potatoes are washed 
and grated by machinery, and the waste 
taken away on an endless sieve. The 
starch filters down through the sieve and 
is washed along to vats, where it is 
allowed to settle. When it is settled, 
the water is drawn off and the starch 
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and he worked himself upward from the 
humble place of boy in a general store. 
Aroostook supplies fully two thirds of 
the potato starch manufactured in the 
United States, its annual output being 
from five thousand to eight thousand 
tons. Last year Mr. Phair manufactured 
fifteen hundred tons in his six factories. 
The starch is sold «principally in cotton- 


manufacturing centres, being used for 
sizing cotton goods. It is the best 


made, being much stronger than that 
made elsewhere. There are between 
forty and fifty starch factories in Aroos- 
took County, and they grind up from a 
million to two million bushels of potatoes 
a year. The factories run six weeks in 
the fall, and use the small and otherwise 
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shovelled out and put into a dry-house, 
where, after the drying has been done by 
steam heat, it is finally shovelled into 
casks for shipment. It then contains 
about fifteen per cent of moisture, is of a 
silver-white color, and is in kernels about 
the size of sago. The casks in which 
it is shipped hold from six hundred 
and fifty to seven hundred pounds each. 
The largest starch factory in the United 
States is situated at Monticello, the sec- 
ond town north of Houlton on the Ban- 
gor and Aroostook Railroad. 

Fort Fairfield, reached by a thirteen- 
mile branch from the main line of the 
Bangor and Aroostook road below Presque 
Isle, is charmingly situated on the Aroos- 
took River, where the stream slips over 
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FISH RIVER, NEAR FORT KENT. 


the border and into the St. John. The 
town is full of reminiscences of the bor- 
der difficulties, for during the trouble it 
was a garrison post. In the winter of 
1838-39, the state troops, striking the 
Aroostook River at Masardis, after march- 
ing through the wilderness from Bangor, 
came down on the ice, and built here the 
fort which was named Fort Fairfield in 
honor of John Fairfield, governor of 
Maine at that time. From this fort the 
town derived its name. The town was 
incorporated in 1858. In 1850 its 
population was four hundred. In 1890 
it was over thirty-five hundred. Now 
it is about four thousand. The town 
has a fine system of water works, and 
is lighted by electricity generated at 
Caribou, twelve miles away. The falls 
of the Aroostook are only three miles 
from the village, and a splendid water 
power is idle there. Fort Fairfield has 
six churches, a high school, two hotels, 
a national bank, and commodious 
stores. It was in this town that the 
biggest crop of potatoes ever raised on 
a single acre in Maine was harvested. 
From Fort Fairfield the trip to Caribou 
may be made either by the Bangor and 
Aroostook or Canadian Pacific Railroad. 
Caribou is the present terminus of the 
Bangor and Aroostook road, and the end 
of the most northern feeder which the 
Canadian Pacific operates in Maine. 
An extension of the Bangor and Aroos- 
took road to Van Buren on the St. John, 
twenty-two miles, is projected, the pre- 
liminary survey having been made. ‘This 
will open up a fine farming and lumber 


country. Between 
Caribou and Houl- 
ton there exists a 
friendly rivalry, the 
business men of one 
seeking to outstrip in 
enterprise their 
brethren in the 
other. As Houlton is 
the distributing point 
for the south part of 
the county, Caribou 
is for the north, and 
the same causes have 
contributed to the 
growth of both towns. 
The stranger finds it hard to decide 
which is the more attractive town. The 
scenery at Caribou is perhaps a little 
bolder than further south, the surface of 
the region swelling into splendid ridges 
or stretching away into beautiful valleys. 
The Aroostook River, the only highway 
of the early settlers, courses through the 
town to the north, then makes a sharp 
curve to the southeast, making the tri- 
angle at the points of which the three 
large northern Aroostook towns are situ- 
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ated. A big dam was built across the 
river in 1889, and enough power is gen- 
erated there to run a score of mills. The 
only power now used from the dam is 
that which operates the Caribou water 
works pumping station and electric light 
plant. At the foot of the dam there is a 
fine salmon pool, which is attracting the 
attention of sportsmen far and wide. 
The settlement of Caribou, which until 
1877 was known as Lyndon, was due to 
the border trouble. Ivory Hardiston of 
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China, Maine, came up from the Kenne- 
bec valley in the winter of 1838-39 with 
a wagon load of soldiers for the Fort 
Fairfield garrison. He remained a year 
in the wilderness of township H, and 
was so pleased with it that he returned 
home and got his family to settle there. 
In 1842 he built a house of hewn timber 
and harvested his first crop. The house 
is still standing in the bustling town of 
Caribou. The town has all the “ go” ofa 
western place, and its residents claim for it 
the largest population in the county. It 
has ahigh school and excellent lower grad 
schools. It has fifty stores, excellent ho- 
tels, six prosperous churches, a library as- 
sociation, a banking institution, starch 
factories, and mills of various sorts. A 
large seed warehouse, from which seed 
potatoes are shipped all over the coun- 
try, is located here. The first starch fac- 
tory established in Aroostook was built 
here about 1874 by Albe Holmes, who 
came from New Hampshire. In Caribou 
may be found a model country newspaper 
office, the home of the Aroostook Repub- 
Zican. Aroostook has a number of good 
weekly newspapers, led by the Repudiican 
and the Avoostook Pioneer, the latter 
published at Houlton. Both papers re- 
cently issued handsome souvenir editions, 
descriptive of the region and its re- 
sources, to which the writer is much in- 
debted. 

There is a cosmopolitan flavor about 
Caribou not noticed in the towns further 
south. Here one comes in contact with 
the French, descendants of the Acadians 
who were expelled from their homes “ on 
the shores of the basin of Minas ”’ by the 
English about 1763. 
Their story, moulded 
into a classic by 
Longfellow, will al- 
ways stir the sympa- 
thetic heart, while 
their descendants 
thrive and multiply 
in the fertile valleys 
of the far northeast. 
About twenty miles 
north of Caribou are 
a number of settle- 
ments of the Acadian 
French, which ex- 
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tend along the St. John River from Van 
Buren fifty miles to the northwest border, 
and are collectively known as the Mada- 
waska settlements. A corresponding strip 
of country on the New Brunswick side of 
the river is also taken up by these chil- 
dren of the Acadians. They sprang from 
about two hundred 
refugees who made 
their way into the 
country after 1783, 
when they were 
driven from near 
Woodstock, further 
down the St. John, 
whither they had fled 
twenty years before 
when first turned out 
of theirhomes. ‘The 
present representa- 
tives of the race pre- 
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many of the customs of their fathers, and 
live in peaceful ease. ‘They are a pro- 
lific race, families of twenty children not 
being unusual among them. On one 
occasion recently a visitor stopped ata 
small cabin in which there was but one 
room, where the happy head of the fam- 
ily could call around him twenty-three 
children. He counted fifteen houses 
near each other occupied by families 
which averaged twelve children each. 
The number of these people on the 
American side is about five thousand, and 
on the British side about two thousand. 
Those on the southern and western banks 
of the St. John became American citi- 
zens in 1843 by virtue of the Ashburton 
treaty, which settled the border trouble, 
and the title to their lands was confirmed 
to them by the same instrument. 
Adjoining Caribou on the northwest is 
a town which is in many ways the most 
interesting in Aroostook County. It is 
called New Sweden, and is settled entirely 
by immigrants from Sweden who were 
brought here in 1870 by the state, under 
the direction of Hon. W. W. Thomas of 
Portland, who first went to Sweden as 


consul to Gothenburg in 1863, 
and twice since has been our 
minister to Sweden. In 1869 
he was appointed one of the 
commissioners to settle the pub- 
lic lands of the state, the other 
commissioners being Hon. Par- 
ker P. Burleigh and Hon. Will- 
iam Small. Mr. Thomas went 
to Gothenburg, got together 
fifty-one persons, — twenty-two 
men, eleven women and eight- 
een children, —came to Halifax 
and up the St. John, and July 
23, 1870, arrived with them at 
the spot in the forest six miles 
from Caribou where they were 
to settle. The state had cut a 
road through the woods, had 
made a clearing of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres, and 
had built six log houses for the 
settlers. Each house had a 
good cooking-stove in it. To 
each man the state gave one 
hundred acres of forest land, 
and in the centre of the town 
fifty acres were reserved, where the 
state constructed a building for pub- 
lic use. It was two stories high, and 
thirty by forty feet. The basement was 
frost proof for storing crops. The upper 
part was a hall, to be used asa school- 
house and church. The settlers were so 
pleased with their reception that they sent 
for their friends, and before winter thirty- 
two others came. The cost of getting 
the colonists here and establishing them 
was $4,000. This was all repaid by 
the settlers in labor on the roads and in 
other ways. Not a colonist abandoned 
his farm. Others followed, and the colony 
prospered. The state erected in all 
twenty-six houses for the immigrants. 
The Swedes erected one hundred and 
fourteen houses up to 1876, and an equal 
number of barns. There are at present 
about one hundred and forty voters in the 
town. The children are all taught Eng- 
lish, and there are no illiterate children 
in the town. The population of New 
Sweden is now more than one thousand. 
There are not less than sixteen hundred 
Swedes in the state. They have all paid 
their own passage, and have brought with 
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them $100,000 in coin. New Sweden is 
now one of the handsomest farming towns 
in the state. The former immigrants 
live in fine houses, where they entertain 
all comers with open-handed hospitality, 
no visitor being allowed to depart with- 
out partaking of cake and coffee. They 
are a very religious people, Protestants, 
and have three neat and commodious 
churches, the denominations being Bap- 
tist and Lutheran. No better example is 
to be found of what a state may do in 
settling its wild lands, or what the poor 
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man may do for himself in Aroostook, 
than in the prosperous farming town of 
New Sweden. 

A good carriage road has been recently 
built through New Sweden from Caribou 
to Fort Kent, the most northern town in 
Maine and in New England. ‘The drive 
over this road, about fifty miles, is one of 
the finest in the state, taking one past 
beautiful lakes, over purling streams alive 
with trout, and through sweet and silent 
stretches of hardwood and evergreen 
forest, which in winter resounds with the 
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music of the lumberman’s axe. The log- 
ging camps are silent in summer, and the 
sinewy and fleet-footed guide, who on 
snow-shoes in winter tends his traps in 
the woods, is not now to be seen. He is 
doubtless plying the paddle on some lake 
or stream, finding the haunts of the big- 
gest and gamiest trout. Everywhere the 
influence of the north is felt, —in the 
air, the cool blue of the sky, and even in 
the sturdy build and bronzed skin of oc- 
casional batteau men whom one sees in 
the streams and lakes on the way. The 
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batteau is itself a boat of the north, de- 
signed to shoot any rapid that a log will 
float through, a strange toothpick of a 
craft, like a dory stretched to twice its 
proper length, yet buoyant and of great 
carrying capacity. You find them every- 
where north of Bangor where lumbering 
operations are carried on, and the more 
you learn of their qualities the better 
you like them. They are to the lumber- 
man what the canoe is to the guide and 
fisherman, — his home, vehicle and best 
friend. 
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In Fort Kent one finds himself in the 
heart of the Acadian region. The town 
was founded by a handful of French 
refugees; but though the atmosphere 
around it is strange and a bit foreign, 
the true Yankee patriotism is found 
there as strong and undefiled as if the 
town were not tucked off in the farthest 
northern corner of the land. Here one 
finds a unique personage in Hon. Will- 
iam Dickey, jocosely known as “ ‘The 
Duke of Fort Kent,’’ who has repre- 
sented the district in the state legisla- 
ture for more than thirty years, and — what 
is more, perhaps, than any other repre- 
sentative in the United States can say — 
for fifteen years by a unanimous vote. 
When he went into the Madawaska re- 
gion it was a wilderness without a road 
or bridge within fifty miles, and he has 
done more toward obtaining for the sec- 
tion the common conveniences of civili- 
zation, such as roads, bridges and gen- 
eral public works, than any other man. 
He is now eighty-five years old. The 
house in which he resides is in a way as 
interesting as himself; it was the head- 
quarters of officers stationed on the 
frontier during the boundary troubles, 
and sheltered men who afterward be- 
came famous, including McClellan, Rick- 
etts, McDowell and Fighting Joe Hooker. 
The block-house erected as part of the 
town’s defences in 1841 still stands. 
The fort was named in honor of Gov- 
ernor Kent, and from it the town took 
its name. The town has communication 
with the outside world by way of the 
Temiscouta Railroad of Canada, which 
has its terminus at Edmundston, in New 
Brunswick, opposite Fort Kent, and con- 
nects with the Canadian Pacific seventy- 
five miles down the border. When the 
projected Ashland division of the Bangor 
and Aroostook road is extended north to 
its terminus, Fort Kent will have direct 
communication with the lower part of the 
state in a direct line and over American 
soil. 

Riding down from Caribou, in a com- 
fortable railway car of the latest pattern, 
the enthusiast finds himself wondering 
why a railroad was not built into the 
northeast country years ago. He looks 
out at the beautiful Aroostook River, 
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which the track skirts for ten miles below 
Caribou, and over the smiling country on 
either side, and sees in the charming 
prospect a promise of rich reward for 
the corporation which has at last given 
easy access to this fruitful land. Others 
saw this promise long ago, but it took 
men of eloquence and energy to make 
people go down into their pockets to 
render the fulfilment possible. ‘Those 
men were Hon. A. A. Burleigh and Mr. 
Franklin W. Cram, who are now the pres- 
ident and the vice-president of the rail- 
road company. Mr. Cram is general 
manager of the road, and his achieve- 
ment in getting the system into success- 
ful operation in a time so unpropitious 
as the period of depression in 1893 
has drawn to him and his road the 
attention of railway men, and _ hoisted 
him several rounds on the ladder of 
fame and fortune. He worked his way 
up from the position of newsboy in the 
old Bangor station, and has lived in an 
atmosphere of steam and cinders all his 
life. He resigned as manager of the 
New Brunswick railway to take his pres- 
ent position. Aroostook County issued 
its own bonds to the extent of $500,000 
to help start the road, and with the 
mortgage bonds placed in New York and 
money derived from stock subscriptions 
the money required to build and equip 
the road was secured. There were about 
one hundred and seventy miles of track 
laid in 1893-94, the road being com- 
pleted to Caribou in December, 1894. 
The new road had leased the old Bangor 
and Piscataquis road to Moosehead Lake 
and Katahdin Iron Works, and it was at 
Brownville, on the Iron Works branch of 
the old road, that track-laying through 
the wilderness was begun. ‘The distance 
from Bangor to Caribou is two hundred 
and seven miles, and to Houlton one hun- 
dred and forty miles. In the Fort Fair- 
field branch there are thirteen miles. 
The Ashland division will leave the 
main line about twenty miles west of 
Houlton and extend north through an 
unbroken wilderness to Masardis and 
Ashland, about forty miles, opening a 
new and rich country for settlement. 
The Bangor and Aroostook road is the 
longest railroad ever chartered in Maine 
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at one time. It is built for the heaviest 
traffic, with seventy-pound steel rails, and 
its roadbed is as good as that of any 
trunk line in the country. Its equip- 
ment is in every respect first-class, with 
cars of latest pattern and one-hundred-ton 
engines to draw them. 

Crossing the lower part of Aroostook 
County, the upper part of Penobscot, 
and a strip of Piscataquis, the new rail- 
road skirts some of the most beautiful 
lakes in the Maine wilderness, includ- 
ing Mattawamkeag Lake in Aroostook, 
South Twin Lake in Penobscot, and 
Seboeis and Schoodic Lakes in Piscata- 
quis. It also crosses the east and west 
branches of the Penobscot River, the 
former at Grindstone and the latter be- 
low North Twin Dam. It is a rare sight 
to see the pent-up waters of the mighty 
West Branch come tearing over the dam 
and roaring down the gorge below it, 
as the train runs slowly over the bridge 
across the torrent, and one feels an 
irresistible desire to make a stand here 
and become acquainted with the region 
of which sportsmen have told so much. 
There is a famous camp near North Twin 
Dam, kept by Luther Gerrish, and in 
front of it the accommodating conduc- 
tor will bring the train to a stop for pas- 
sengers to alight. A low log structure 
is the camp, but roomy and comfort- 
able, standing on an elevation overlook- 
ing South Twin Lake, with Katahdin 
looming up in the northwest. Its guide- 
proprietor will greet you with a friendly 
shake of the hand and a twinkling eye. 
He has bidden many people welcome to 
his forest home; and now that the rail- 
road passes his door he begins to feel the 
need of enlarging his quarters. Often in 
the fall, passengers on the trains see the 
front of the camp fairly covered with deer 
hung up around the piazza awaiting ship- 
ment. ‘The camp is in the centre of the 
most famous region for big game in 
New England. What luck sportsmen had 
here in the shooting season of last year — 
October, November and December — is 
indicated by the shipment of carcasses 
from Norcross, the shipping point for 
the region. From all the stations on the 
Bangor and Aroostook road there were 
shipped in the three months named one 


thousand and one deer, fifty caribou and 
forty-five moose, and these did not rep- 
resent fifty per cent of the number killed 
or one hundredth part of one per cent of 
the number running wild in the district. 
In fact, big game seems to be increasing 
there, in spite of sportsmen. Deer are 
so plenty and so tame, that a number have 
been killed on the tracks this year by the 
engines ; and hardly a day passes but pas- 
sengers on the trains catch glimpses of 
them in the woods. Not long ago a buck 
brought a train to a standstill by rush- 
ing under a car platform and setting the 
brakes by getting entangled in the air- 
hose. His carcass was hoisted into the 
baggage car, and the train proceeded. 

The fisherman finds no less delight 
than the hunter in this region of the 
woods. ‘Trout fill the streams and lakes, 
and seem waiting to be caught. There 
is no end to the devious waterways one 
may enter in quest of fish or in pursuit 
of the exhilarating sport of canoeing 
in that wonderful land of lakes and 
streams. The famous Bangor canoes, 
light, buoyant, tight craft, made of can- 
vas and light wood and finished with 
some sort of enamel that makes them 
snag-proof, are found everywhere here. 
The sportsman is indebted to E. H. Ger- 
rish, a brother of Luther Gerrish, and 
no less skilled than he as a guide, for 
these remarkable boats. In twenty years’ 
experience as hunter, trapper and guide 
in the Maine woods, Mr. Gerrish formed 
the ideas which resulted in the produc- 
tion of the canoe which is now found 
in all the lakes and streams of northern 
Maine, and is becoming known all over 
the country. 

One may enter a canoe at North Twin 
Dam, or at Grindstone, on the East 
Branch, and paddle a month in this land 
of lakes and streams without going out 
of sight of Katahdin or turning on 
his course. The whole northern part of 
Maine may be traversed by canoe with 
short carries. ‘The head waters of the 


St. John, the Penobscot and the Kenne- 
bec almost touch each other in the re- 
gion north of Moosehead Lake ; and the 
skilled canoeist may make a summer trip 
from Kineo to the Bay of Fundy if so 
inclined, 


















The dominant influence of Maine’s 
mighty mountain, Katahdin, in this north- 
ern region, is thus described by a canoe- 
ist who took a trip down the West Branch, 
starting at Northeast Carry, Moosehead 
Lake: “Old Katahdin, first seen from 
Moosehead Lake, then from Lobster Lake, 
loomed up before us continually as we 
came down Chesuncook. When the 
moon came up that evening we stood on 
the beach, awed by the view — the old 
mountain towering grandly in the night, 
with the sheen of the bright moon on his 
sides and his brow capped by clouds. 
There was no day on the trip that the 
mountain was not in sight, sometimes 
nearer, at others more remote; some- 
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times bright, then gloomy and threaten- 
ing; sometimes clearly outlined, and 
at other times thrusting his head out 
of sight in the clouds. In one aspect 
or another old Katahdin is the presiding 
genius and ever-present guardian of the 
West Branch region.” 

And so, with Katahdin looming darkly 
over his shoulder, mysterious, immutable, 
grand, one swings his grip aboard the 
cars at Norcross, shakes hands with his 
hospitable guide, casts a look up the track 
in the direction of that wonderful valley 
of the north which he has traversed and 
marvelled at, and with a sigh of regret at 
leaving, drops into his cushioned seat and 
is whisked out of the New Northeast. 





THEN AND NOW. 


By Alice D’Alcho. 


VER the downs in the morning light, 
() While scarce a sound doth break the calm ; — 
The gorse in its golden robe bedight, = 
The wild thyme breathing its fragrant balm, 


Along the cliffs, a scarlet line 
Of poppies that dance as they greet the sun ; 


And purple shadows across the sea 
Are passing swiftly, one by one. 


Such is the picture that I can see 
Hidden back in the far-off years, — 


Fairest of all in my memory, 


And fairer seen through the mist of tears. 
For one stood with me that summer morn, 
Whose voice, whose smile to me were heaven ; 
And I live again in the golden hour 
When love was sought, when love was given. 


Still blooms the gorse on the sunny downs ; 
Still dance the poppies in’ bright array ; 

But my love is sleeping a dreamless sleep, 
And I am a thousand leagues away. 

And that is all — Ah, no! — Ah, no! — 
Love, hope and faith such thought forbid ; 





There is a picture 


fairer yet — 
And thin the veil by which it is hid. 
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HE SERVED THE KING. 


By David Lowry. 


no kinsman of mine.” 

“ Nor you of mine.” 

But what can be ex- 
pected from a mob of 
drunken, dissolute men. 
It was a dastardly —” 

“Soft now. No man shall say that. 
Unsay the word.” 

“What! A man cannot have a mind 
of his own! Matters have come to a 
pretty pass !”’ 

“So you do not insult others by pro- 
claiming it, it matters little what you 
think. Your insolence will not be borne. 
If you were my kinsman ten times over, 
I will not let the word pass. You shall 
not say I or my associates are dastards. 
If you do—” 

“You would serve me as you have 
Elias Brooks.” 

“Or worse. Unsay it.” 

“ You are ten to one, or — ” 

“If we were less than you can count 
on your side, I would choke the lie in 
your throat. There is no one near to let 
or hinder. We are face to face ; youhad 
best be quick or there will be no doubt 
which is the dastard here.” 

“ T did not say you were.” 

“That will not suffice. I stand for my 
friends as well — for all.” 

“The word slipped out unthinkingly.”’ 

There was a brief silence, during which 
the disputants, noted each other warily, 
while each fancied the other could hear 
his heart beating. They were marvel- 
lously alike, these two, and yet unlike. 
They were of about one age; were of 
the same height and shape; both had 





dark eyes, and their complexions were , 


one. It was difficult for strangers to dis- 
tinguish one from the other seen apart ; 
their intimates saw less resemblance ; to 
those who knew their traits the confusion 
resulting from the frequency with which 
strangers misplaced the cousins was a 
constant source of surprise, 
84 


“It was well you had the forethought 
to dissolve the relationship before you 
yielded. A true Randolph would be 
beaten twice before he would confess 
himself in the wrong after charging an- 
other with it. And what is it that excites 
your anger?” 

“Did they not knock him down like a 
bullock at his own door?” 

“What did he there, standing armed ? 
What said he? No epithet so base but 
it might fit us. If he had displayed half 
aye, a tenth as much wisdom as of 
zeal for King George, he would have re- 
mained indoors instead of defying us ; or, 
having come out, the crack-brain must 
bring his gun and apply abusive epithets 
to us and threaten us with the King’s 
vengeance. If he had spoken us fair—”’ 

“A mob of drunken men! Yow can- 
not say that they were duly sober. No 
one will gainsay that there was rum and 
brandy too. A mob assembling around 
his house. Speak of reason then, when 
he was at their mercy, to lay him like a 
calf across the horse’s back, tie him to a 
tree, strip and cover him with tar and 
feathers! It is worthy of Indians.” 

**So it seems to you? I like your plain 
speech ; but I will speak plainer. Were 
it not for his wife and children, I alone, 
if no other man in Middlesex county 
dared do it, would have ‘hanged him. 
Elias Brooks has from the first opposed 
all who favor justice and fair representa- 
tion. He has employed all arts to in- 
spire fear of the King’s displeasure and 
of the ill will of the King’s miserable 
creatures. Himself a conscienceless tool, 
he would make every man a tool like 
himself. When his threats were given 
back to him with interest, he wheedled 
and cajoled this one, while harassing 
that and the other one ; made lying prom- 
ises no man can fulfil if he were the 
King’s privy councillor; and when this 
was brought home to him his insolence 
exceeded that of the King’s officers, 





















whose pride swells them until ’tis like to 
burst their red coats. Elias Brooks is 
more offensive than all the strutting tur- 
key-cocks that swear by King George. 
He merits death. He has been bold, but 
he is brainless. We have spared his life, 
and sent him to keep company with those 
who serve the King. Let me tell you 
more. This matter has come to such a 
pass that all who love liberty must stand 
on one side, and all who excuse and vaunt 
king-craft must stand on the other.” 

“ Is this a warning? ’ Caleb Randolph’s 
face (he of Middlebush) was white with 
suppressed wrath. “Or is it a proof that 
all who prate of liberty must first for- 
swear all natural obligatiuns ?” 

“ Meaning ties of kindred.” Ronald 
of Piscataway contemplated his cousin 
calmly, then slowly replied, “ If you were 
my brother, you would not be permitted to 
remain in the midst of those you would 
betray to the King’s followers. A year 
ago I would have said a man’s first ob- 
ligation is to his kindred.” 

“ And now?” 

* Now,” replied Ronald Randoph in a 
voice tense with feeling as he leaned for- 
ward suddenly, “ manhood demands first 
of all redress for the grievous losses we 
have sustained at the hands of the King’s 
agents and officers and the insults put 
upon us by the King’s minions great and 
small. ‘The King’s adherents are our en- 
emies. If that be a warning —” 

“’Tis enough.” He averted his eyes. 
The light that now blazed steadily in his 
cousin’s seemed to penetrate his soul. 
He turned and strode away, and did not 
look back once. His cousin looked after 
him with a wistful expression, and passed 
a hand wearily over his eyes. 

The heart of Caleb of Middlebush was 
the seat of revengeful thoughts and 
hatred of the Whigs, — for these English 
terms were not uncommon here in the 
beginning of the struggle, — whom he in- 
wardly characterized as a “ rabble led by 
designing and ignorant men whose chief 
aim was to subvert all law,’’ and whose 
success meant the destruction not only of 
the entire political, but the social fabric 
as well. The Tory in 1776 regarded 
the Whig with much more aversion than 
the most conservative to-day regards the 
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anarchist. On one side lay security in 
all things to those who adhered to the 
King; on the other the rule of the 
rabble. 

“My cousin will rue his brave speech. 
I will take his advice — because ’tis all 
that’s left me. I am driven; but if I am 
driven’? — there was a sinister flash in 
his handsome eyes —‘“ others will be 
driven too. He is a fool who does not 
serve the King now. ‘The rebels are 
fleeing before the King’s men. It 
behooves me—I have no choice in the 
matter —to make sure of my welcome 
among the King’. officers — if I can find 
a way.” 





The chill November air pulsed with 
war’s alarms. Washington’s army, com- 
pelled to give way before the King’s, 
retreated across New Jersey. From 
the day that Washington retreated from 
Long Island, disaster attended every 
movement the patriots made. ‘The 
battle of White Plains in the latter part 
of October chilled their hopes. The fall 
of Fort Washington, followed by the 
capture of Fort Lee by Cornwallis two 
days later, stupefied the people. When 
the patriot army, reduced to three thou- 
sand men, retreated across the Hudson 
to Newark, with Cornwallis and Knyp- 
hausen following hard after them, the 
patriots could scarcely maintain a run- 
ning fight for lack of ammunition. 
Washington retreated to New Brunswick, 
where he hoped to make a stand; but 
his stay in New Brunswick was brief. A 
large portion of his forces were half fed 
and poorly clad. The British officers 
referred to them as “ tatterdemalions.”’ 
The ability of Congress to insure them 
their pay was doubted. It was widely 
rumored that Congress itself was about to 
disperse. Many of the troops, realizing 
that their families would be subjected to 
the rigors of a severe winter, and deem- 
ing the cause lost, refused to participate 
longer in a losing campaign. ‘Their time 
having expired at this momentous crisis, 
they availed themselves of their privilege 
to return home despite the personal 
appeals of Washington. It is a pitiful 
page to look back on. ‘The records tell 
us that thousands of the troops aban- 
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doned the cause at this most critical 
juncture in the history of the country. 
The loss of these troops crippled the re- 
duced forces under Washington to such 
an extent as to render it almost impos- 
sible for him to flee from his pursuers. 

The inhabitants of New Brunswick 
viewed Washington’s entrance with mixed 
feelings. ‘They welcomed the defenders 
of the country. No state gave greater 
proof of patriotism than New Jersey, and 
in no county of the state was the pro- 
portion of patriots as great as in Middle- 
sex. The journals of the Committee of 
Safety give the names of over one thou- 
sand persons in New Jersey who were 
disaffected and were required to give 
bonds and take the oath of allegiance 
to the Revolutionary authorities; out of 
this number, notwithstanding the over- 
shadowing influence of the British army, 
which was quartered on it nearly seven 
months, only twenty-six were inhabitants 
of Middlesex county. New Brunswick 
especially was the home of true patriots, 
as was demonstrated to all the world 
when, at the close of the war, the people 
of New Jersey assembled there to strew 
flowers before Washington. Yet the 
approach of the Continental army was 
regarded with forebodings of evil; its 
presence deepened the gloom that was 
rapidly enveloping the whole land. ‘The 
advance guard could not fail to note the 
soberness of the inhabitants. When, on 
the evening of the twenty-eighth of No- 
vember, the entire force under Washington 
camped at New Brunswick, dismay rather 
than joy reigned throughout the town. 
That same evening a soldier on guard 
near the bridge was accosted by a man 
who desired to see Captain Tirl. 

“Captain Tirl is in our regiment. 
You will see him near the mill half a mile 
above. But stay,” said the guard; “ not 
so fast. Who are you that wants speech 
with Captain Tirl?” 

“My name is Ronald Randolph. Als 
though you see me here in New Bruns- 
wick, my home is in Piscataway.” 

“Hold. Our first corporal is from 
Piscataway. It will be well for him to 
speak with you first.” 

** What is his name?” 

“That he will answer for himself,” 
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said the guard dryly. “You may tell the 
truth, but in these times no one knows 
who may be friend or foe. Besides 
there may be Randolphs who favor the 
King if the truth is told.” 

The guard raised his voice. The cor- 
poral’s response was tardy. ‘The stran- 
ger’s efforts to engage the guard in 
further conversation proved ineffectual. 
When the corporal came up the stranger 
extended a hand. 

“You surely know me.” 

“Surely, Mr. Randolph.” The cor- 
poral shook his hand warmly. 

“And you are —”’ 

“Peter Force. You should know me 
well.” 

The stranger laughed as he answered, 
“No better than you should know me, 
Peter. Your comrade here has heard of 
my cousin Caleb, methinks.” 

“Be sure you are right,” said the 
guard to the corporal with a warning 
look. 

“At least I am not coming into the 
town. You find me -here,’’ Caleb re- 
plied boldly. 

‘‘For that matter, I’ll be bound I can 
find a score in every town we enter that 
ought to be hanged, and scant justice 
dealt them.” 

The stranger laughed again; but the 
corporal interrupted, saying, “ I’ll chance 
the worst that befalls through Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s presence. How can I serve 
you?” 

“If I could have speech with Captain 
Taal - 

“Nothing easier. I can senda man 
with you. But I am going that way my- 
self presently. Come with me.” 

Captain Tirl was bending over a table, 
pen in hand, an iron candlestick on his 
left hand, a pewter tankard half full of 
cider on his right. ‘The logs freshly cast 
on the fire cast a ruddy glow upon the 
walls and rafters of the room that served 
as an office for the mill. Flour lying 
thick on the wooden framework of the 
building intensified the shadows ; shift- 
ing lines of white and black met the visi- 
tor’s eyes in every direction as he looked 
around him. The murmur of many 
voices and the metallic rattle of accoutre- 
ments betrayed the presence of a good 
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portion of Captain Tirl’s company in the 
mill. 

A gentleman with a velvet vest, plush 
breeches, silver knee and shoe buckles, 
fine broadcloth top coat and velvet hat 
sat opposite Captain Tirl. Both turned 
when the corporal, in answer to the cap- 
tain’s ‘Come in,’”’ entered the mill. 

“This is Ronald Randoph of Piscata- 
way, who desires speech with Captain 
‘Tirl.” 

“With me!”’ said the captain. “Un- 
less the matter is pressing — ” 

The stranger waved his hand, saying, 
“‘ At your leisure, sir. I can wait.”’ 

“T will not detain you long. We are 
short of seats here, — luckily there is a 
bench.” The captain turned to the 
elderly gentleman on the opposite side 
of the table, while Caleb seated himself 
on a bench covered with furs, and the cor- 
poral retired, leaving the three together. 

“T will read the list carefully, and if 
by chance anything has been omitted 
you may add it.” ‘The captain cleared 
his throat, and read slowly : 


“The undersigned, Josiah Dunkam, desires to 
respectfully submit to the Committee of Safety 
the following, which is a true statement of his 
losses sustained at the hands of divers persons 
prejudiced against the Continental authorities, 
and for which he has not received any satisfac- 
tion, and to which his affidavit is appended: 1 
Dutch bible silver-mounted, the whole volumes 
of the Spectator, 1 large silver bowl (2 quarts), 
1 large silver tankard 20 pounds, 1 silver knit- 
ting sheath, 1 silver whistle for a child, 1 negro 
man 80 pounds. 60 gals. Madeira Wine, 3 
horses, 3 flannel petticoats, 2 damask petticoats 
new, 2 aprons ‘new, flowered Iawn, 8 caps of 
cambric and lawn all new, I stout negro man 
30 years of age 100 pounds, 3 shifts of 5 hun- 
dred linen, 1 pair of stays as good as new, I hogs- 
head of cider, 20 gals. Jamaica Spirits, half a 
barrel of Cherry Rum, 1 large looking glass, 2 
good rifles, 2 silver and five brass candlesticks, 
24 pewter plates, 4 large pewter dishes, 5 fluted 
brass candlesticks, 5 feather beds with bolsters 
and pillows, 1 iron chain for smoke-jack and 
trammels appertaining, 1 dozen shirts, 6 pair 
Ankeen and drilling breeches, 6 waistcoats of 
Ankeen and striped silk, 1 pair velvet breeches, 
I silver watch 8 pounds, $1,000 Continental 
money appraised at 15 pounds, 13, 4. There 
I think that is all.” 





The captain paused. The gentleman 
lifted his gaze from the floor as he said : 
“T omitted one dozen teaspoons, three 
pairs of blankets, and other things, which 
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will make the total eight hundred and 
nine pounds, thirteen shillings and three 
pence. But I am better off than my 
next neighbor, Mathew Guilford; they 
did not leave him so much as a bed or a 
gridiron.”’ 

The captain added the omitted articles 
to the list. As his pen scratched the 
paper, and the sound of voices at in- 
tervals rose in the mill, Caleb Randolph 
scrutinized the gentleman who was de- 
spoiled by the King’s adherents. He was 
a man of middle age, rather stout, with a 
firmly set head. When he looked straight 
at Caleb the latter avoided his steady 
gaze. 

“It is complete now,” said the cap- 
tain as he held out the paper; “I have 
witnessed it. In case you do not meet 
the town clerk, and must pursue your 
journey immediately, my name will serve 
for the present, the more that it is in my 
hand.” 

The gentleman rose. “TI trust I may 
have opportunity to serve you, Captain 
Tirl, in return for the favor you have 
done me,” he said. Then he looked at 
Caleb. “I have heard of you, Mr. 
Randolph, and it gratifies me greatly to 
meet you here, where your presence is 
needed. Although you have not taken up 
arms, the King’s followers and your 
cousin Caleb of Middlebush, I have no 
doubt, would rather by a thousand pounds 
you were in the army—they would 
experience less opposition in Middle- 
sex, [am sure. But I must away, for I 
have much to do before I sleep.” 

As he walked out of the mill with the 
captain, Caleb said to himself, “So that 
is that arch rebel, Josiah Dunham, who 
lives near Woodbridge.”’ The captain re- 
entered. ‘A fine example that to men 
who have not lost so much as a piggin, yet 
bewail the unwisdom of taking up arms 
against the King. His household swept 
away by foragers, chiefly Hessians, — 
yet he does not complain, but gives an 
hundred pounds this night to the cause. 
He makes a list to prove how much a 
king may cost an honest gentleman. And 
now, Mr. Randolph, how can I serve 
you? Have you supped? I see you 
have not. You are not of New Bruns- 
wick, so it matters little where or how you 
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eat, so you fare tolerably. A_ lighter 
larder than mine has been this past six 
weeks is seldom known ; scarce enough to 
eat to make good runners of us, — which 
is all the enemy accords us now. But 
there is a savory smell outside, — the 
first pot of veal my nose has sniffed in 
weeks ; and there is plenty of cider and 
tobacco. The gentleman who is ac- 
corded such praises as Josiah Dunham 
gives you does me honor by sharing it 
with me—and we will talk business 
while we eat.” 

“‘T have no special business with you 
further than to ask you to assist me in 
observing with my own eyes the needs 
of those who are bearing arms against 
great odds. But if a word of encourage- 
ment can avail — ” 

The captain grasped his hand suddenly, 
and turned his head to an inner door in 
a listening attitude, to assure himself no 
one was near. “I fear it will not. Things 
have come to such a pass, what with 
rumors of Congress dispersing and the 
lukewarmness of men in whom the peo- 
ple reposed great trust, that I fear worse 
is coming.” 

“It is not possible the army believes 
the reports of Congress. ’Tis past be- 
lief,” said Caleb. 

“ Aye — but that is the least of it.” 
Captain Tirl shook his head as he poured 
out a mug of cider and handed it to his 
guest, saying he wished it were wine or 
rum, adding in a lowtone: “Yes, much 
worse is to come. Sixteen hundred of 
our men are leaving us. ‘Their time is 
up.” 

“ Surely they will not — they dare not 
desert the cause now.” 

«Tis rumored Washington himself can- 
not induce them to remain a day longer ; 
and others are demanding their discharge 
likewise unless they are paid. If you 
have any influence with any here, your 
visit is well timed. It is feared that 
every man who has served his time will 
gohome. What can the officers do then? 
What use does a hoop serve if there are 
no staves?” 

“I did not dream such a thing possi- 
ble.” Caleb Randolph sighed as he 
swallowed the cider. 

‘You can judge for yourself to-morrow. 
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You will sleep with me. I will introduce 
you to the colonel, who will give you op- 
portunity to speak to any one you know.” 

‘“‘“ Nay —1 cannot promise to remain 
to-night. But I will avail myself of the 
opportunity to call on you to-morrow. I 
must discharge an obligation at the inn 
before I sleep.”’ 

“‘T warn you you will find everything in 
an uproar at the inn, — neither quiet nor 
room. "Iwas that made my father’s old 
friend, Josiah Dunham, seek me out to 
compose the paper you heard me read. 
Neither paper nor ink could he get at the 
inn; and as fora place to write, unless 
*twere on the roof— But it is time we 
were served. I am half starved.” 

The captain disappeared as he spoke. 
The sound of many voices filled the room 
as the captain passed into the mill. 
Caleb Randolph rose and looked after the 
captain. As his glance swept the interior 
of the mill every detail was impressed 
upon his memory. ‘The soldiers were 
seated here and there, some in groups, 
some singly, all talking and eating at 
once. ‘There were a few rush lights ; the 
chief light, however, was made in an iron 
pot, which swung from one of the heavy 
mill beams on a chain — a lamp devised 
by some of the practical-minded in Cap- 
tain Tirl’s company. The pot was filled 
with fat, and a great bunch of rags was 
thrust into it. The flame was irregular, 
shooting up at intervals, illuminating the 
interior of the mill so that one could dis- 
tinguish the soldiers’ features, the light 
then growing dim as a cloud of smoke 
floated around the pot, in which the fat 
sputtered. It was a picturesque scene, 
full of shifting lights falling upon battered 
soldiers’ hats, torn, soiled and discolored 
uniforms, shining bayonets and dull gun- 
barrels. But Caleb had no mind for the 
picturesque at that moment —he was 
counting the men in the mill. There 
were thirty-nine; allowing that six or 
eight might be detailed for guard duty, 
here was a company of a little over forty 
men. So it was not a difficult matter to 
estimate the number of men in a regi- 
ment—three to four hundred at the most. 

When the captain re-entered the room 
followed by a servant bearing a small 
copper kettle, his guest was standing with 
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his back to the log fire. The captain 
sniffed the odors from the pot. He 
brewed with his own hands a pot of tea 
in a great pewter pot, which he bore tri- 
umphantly to the table. ‘This pot has 
served me well. For it and these ’”’ — he 
produced two pewter cups and saucers 
from a dark recess as he spoke — “ I am 
indebted to the grace of a lady who lives 
near. And I would let her, she would 
have showered her entire household fix- 
tures upon me, thinking they belong of 
rights to the country’s defenders. But 
it behooves us who are in command to 
give no cause for remark. My men 
cannot say I- have avoided any hard- 
ships, or fared better than themselves. 
It has been share and share alike ever 
since we left Long Island.” 

The visitor addressed himself to the 
homely fare in a manner that won the 
favor of his host, who as he poured the 
third cup of tea grew more loquacious 
in his effort to make his unexpected guest 
fee] at ease. Supper ended, he handed 
him a pipe, lit one himself, and contin- 
ued to discuss the events that many feared 
presaged the total destruction of the 
Continental forces. Then they sallied 
out to pay their respects to the com- 
mander of the regiment and to several 
officers of the regiment near by. Caleb 
was also given opportunity to speak again 
to Peter Force and several of his com- 
rades. It was well on to nine o’clock 
when he bade Captain Tirl good night 
and hastened away to keep his appoint- 
ment. The captain returned to his 
quarters in the mill. Arduous service and 
lack of comforts in a losing campaign 
made the great bench in the mill office, 
with its covering of furs, very inviting. 
As he stretched himself upon the bench, 
drew over him the bear-skins, and gazed 
dreamily*at the blazing log fire, the 
weary soldier’s last thought was given to 
the patriot from Piscataway who held 
converse with Corporal Force, counsel- 
ling patience. He slept soundly until 
early dawn. ‘The fire was very low, the 
room cold. ‘The captain rose, threw on 
a fresh log, raked up the embers, and 
lay down again. He was composing 
himself for another nap, when a soldier, 
sent in by a guard, roused him. 
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“ What is it, Blake? ”’ 

“A message from the colonel.” 

Captain ‘irl sat up and extended a 
hand ; then noting that the fire was slow 
in burning, he stirred the logs afresh, 
opened the note and scanned it hastily 
by the flickering blaze. The first glance 
affected him strangely. He straightened 
himself suddenly, and his brow was knit 
as he read on. 

“ Capt. PHINEAS TIRL: 

“If so be yt yr compn staid with you over night, 
ye which I very much doubt, see to it yt he does 
not elude you. Bring him at once — deliver him 
with yr own hans into General Washington’s 
presence. Iam under express obligations to ye 
Gen’l to use due diligence and circumspection in 
this grave matter, and enjoin the same on you, 
lest sd Ronald Randolph escape us, the which I 
dread. Rept promptly to Gen’l Washington con- 
cerning this matter. Randolph is a spy.” 


Captain Tirl’s flesh crept as he read 
this note. ‘To be summoned into Wash- 
ington’s presence ; to feel his cold, clear 
eyes fixed upon him — he would rather 
brave a volley of musketry. Yet he asked 
himself again and again ashe donned his 
clothes wherein he had been remiss. As 
he recalled the manner and words of his 
guest of the previous evening, his mis- 
givings increased. He made his way 
speedily to the colonel. ‘There his worst 
forebodings were realized. 

“’Tis a bad business, a most un- 
promising business altogether,” said the 
colonel. “It is to explain how he had 
the privilege of the camp, but more 
especially of your quarters, that Gen- 
eral Washington demands knowledge of 
you.” 

When Captain Tirl was ushered into 
Washington’s presence his failing courage 
was restored. The first glance at the 
calm face and inquiring eyes of the gen- 
eral put him at hisease. He learned that 
Washington derived his information from 
Josiah Dunham, who had despatched a 
messenger to him at midnight advising 
him of the presence of Caleb Randolph 
of Middlebush, a rank Tory, who repre- 
sented himself to be Ronald of Pis- 
cataway, a zealous Whig. Dunham en- 
countered the Whig after leaving New 
Brunswick, and immediately strove to 
prevent mischief being done by the spy. 
Captain Tirl’s statement, re-enforced by 
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that of Corporal Force, made matters 
very plain. 

There was running to and fro—a 
thorough search was made in the camp, 
in the town and country around it; but 
no trace of the spy was discovered. 


At the same hour that Captain Tirl re- 
ceived the note from his colonel, a squad 
of cavalry (a portion of the British ad- 
vance guard) were preparing their break- 
fast on the roadside near Woodbridge, 
when a horseman approached them at a 
gallop. In the dim morning light the 
figures around the bivouac fire multiplied 
in the vision of the horseman, until he 
imagined he was nearing a company. A 
sharp command brought him to an abrupt 
halt. He was looking in the resolute 
face of a man whose eyes were murder- 
ous. 

“T ama friend. Ifyou are what you 
seem, one of King George’s servants, 
your captain will welcome me for the 
news I bring him. Let me pass — do 
not delay me, but take me to your cap- 
tain quickly.” 

“Who are you to give orders? First 
and foremost — come off your horse.”’ 

“T tell you ’twere best you directed 
me to your captain. The matter is 
urgent.” 

“Aye, aye. Never was man so halted 
but told the same story,” said the soldier 
surlily. 

“JT tell you I have ridden hard and 
fast to get speech with your captain.” 

“ It may be you rode fast.” The trooper 
looked at the flakes of foam spattered on 
the horse’s neck and shoulders, and at 
his nostrils dilating and contracting, and 
smiled grimly. ‘So have I ridden 
hard and fast to get away from dis- 
agreeable company — harder and faster, 
seeing my horse died. As for seeing the 
captain —a sergeant is the best we can 
find you this morning.” 

“TI demand to be brought into the 
captain’s presence. I want no under- 
ling.” 

Unfortunately for the traveller, the ser- 
geant was within earshot. He advanced 
and confronted the traveller and scanned 
him scornfully from head to foot before 
speaking. 
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“So! What great matter is this that 
calls for a captain — no less? ” 

By this time the prisoner (for such he 
was now) found himself the centre of a 
dozen troopers. 

“ Where’s that braggart guide?” ex- 
claimed the sergeant. ‘This way, Lan- 
tern-jaw. Open your eyes and tell us if 
you know this fellow.” 

The guide, pushed rudely into the cen- 
tre of the group, recoiled suddenly with 
open mouth upon seeing the prisoner. 

“T know him well. A bolder or viler 
rebel is not to be found in New Jer- 
sey.” ; 

“You belie me!” exclaimed the pris- 
oner hotly. “ Listen, sergeant.” 

“ A little while ago nothing short of a 
captain would do you —you wanted no 
underlings — I heard you.” 

“T tell you this man confounds me 
with another.” 


” 


“A relative, I dare say —a_ twin 
brother.” 
“No, but my full cousin. I came 


from Middlebush ; the man he mistakes 
me for lives in Piscataway, as I can easily 
prove and you will give me opportunity. 
My name is Caleb Randolph. I am a 
true servant of the King. He confounds 
me with my cousin Ronald.” 

“A brazen lie,” said the guide. “I 
can swear on my father’s grave that this 
same man knocked the gun out of Elias 
Brooks’s hands — aye, and were you not 
foremost tossing him like a sack across 
the horse’s back, and did you not frighten 
me and those that stood by into silence 
when they covered him with tar and 
feathers? ”’ 

“Tis enough,” said the sergeant 
grimly. ‘Elias Brooks is the stanchest 
adherent the King had in all Jersey — 
that is common talk. Strip him.’ 

“T tell you I am Caleb Randolph of 
Middlebush. I risked my life entering 
the rebel camp under my cousin’s name. 
{ bring important news from New Bruns- 
wick concerning Washington’s army. 
Half his men will leave him ere two days 
pass. Cornwallis has the arch traitor in 
his grasp — has but to close his hand on 
him in New Brunswick — the way is clear. 
"T'was for this I demanded speech of your 
captain. I have been at great personal 


















discomfort — subjected myself to great 
risk to serve the King.” 

“You will presently experience great 
personal discomfort here—as for the 
risk, you can speak better by and by. 
Take off his coat and vest. A liar con- 
fessed. In the rebel camp you were a 
rebel. And here you are a_ stanch 
Tory!” 

When he felt their hands on him the 
prisoner’s wrath blazed up. His rage 
choked his utterance. 

Every indignity — I suffer — you shall 
pay for tenfold — you will— rue to your 
dying day — this outrage.” 

The sergeant lifted a _ fresh-peeled 
branch cut from a tree. He weighted it 
very deliberately in his right hand, as a 
driver handles a new whip. He noted 
the prisoner’s terror as they tied his arms 
around a tree. The flexible wattle 
whistled through the cold morning air 
as the sergeant said: ‘“ You called for a 
captain. ‘Take the best a sergeant may 
do for you, you lying rebel. That is 
in remembrance of the loss of Elias 
Brooks’s gun; there is one for the way 
you laid him across the horse; four for 
the horse’s legs; two for his ears. I'll 
not stop to count the teeth, but guess 
at them.” 


About noon on the same day twe 
horsemen galloped up to the guard sta- 
tioned at the bridge, their horses flecked 
with foam. ‘The guard barred the way 
resolutely, elevating his bayonet as he 
scrutinized the horsemen closely. 

“Who rides so free here? What is 
your business? ” 

“ Our business is urgent. We must see 
the commander immediately.”’ 

The speaker was an elderly man, well 
favored and attired like a gentleman, but 
his hair was dishevelled and his clothes 
were travel-stained. His companion, a 
young man with resolution stamped upon 
his face, irritated by the delay, suddenly 
addressed the guard. 

“Summon the officer in charge. We 
have no time to waste.” 

The guard called loudly to the cor- 
poral. 

The corporal started when his eyes 
rested on the younger traveller. He 
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looked from the younger to the older 
with open mouth. When the first ac- 
costed him, the blood rushed to the cor- 
poral’s cheeks. 

“What! ’Tis Peter Force I see here,” 
said the young horseman sharply, adding 
in a stern tone, ‘Surely you should know 
me well.” 

Two or three soldiers from near at 
hand now stood beside the corporal. 

“Tell this man who I am, and let us 
pass ; and it would be well and you send 
some one with us, or point out the near- 
est way to the commander’s quarters.” 

There was no indecision in Peter 
Force’s voice or manner when he turned 
to the guard, saying: “ This is Mr. Ran- 
dolph who lives in Piscataway. Pass on, 
gentlemen. The other gentleman has 
been here before. I remember him 
well.” 

“It may be you remember him,”’ said 
one of the soldiers, “ seeing it was only 
the other day; but when I stood here 
yesterday you shook hands with another 
Randolph who called himself Ronald of 
Piscataway, — his very words, — and yet I 
warned you there were Randolphs ene- 
mies to the cause.” 

“ How long must we be delayed here ?”’ 
exclaimed Randolph. “Mr. Dunham, 
lead the way to Captain Tirl’s quarters — 
we are losing time.” He gave his horse 
his head as he spoke ; his companion did 
the same ; and they speedily disappeared 
in the direction of the mill. 

Ronald Randolph submitted to Wash- 
ington the advices showing the purposes 
of the British generals and the disposi- 
tion of their forces. 

That the information imparted influ- 
enced Washington’s subsequent actions 
there is little doubt. He intrusted Ran- 
dolph and Dunham with important com- 
munications to tried patriots. An hour 
later, mounted on fresh steeds, they were 
on their way to Trenton. 

The inhabitants of New Brunswick re- 
lated years afterward how their slumbers 
were broken that night by the thud of 
horses’ hoofs in the streets. There was 
much riding to and fro. ‘The early risers 
discerned the glitter of steel and the 
scarlet of the King’s troops on the oppo- 
site side of the river. They were in 
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plain view ; a squadron of cavalry,—the which enabled him to retreat to Trenton 
British advance guard. That same day unhindered, and to place the Delaware 
Washington perfected the arrangements between his army and the enemy. 





THE UNFATHOMABLE. 


By Laura Spencer Portor. 


“TI know,”’ I cried, “that ’twas but yester-eve 
This selfsame fault I asked thee to forgive, 
And promised to renounce all sinfulness. 
Yet I would even ask again thy grace, 
Save that I fear I’ve drained forgiveness dry, 
And reached thy mercy’s utmest boundary !”’ 


Cnn to God I came, in sore distress. 


Then spake God’s mighty voice, and filled the place : 


“With thy poor human tape, child, dost thou think, 

To measure my vast mercy’s outer bound ? 
With thy short plummet at Forgiveness’ brink 

Dost think that thou canst test its depth of ground? 
Drop in thy weightiest sin, and bid it sink 

To strike the bottom ; — there comes back no sound.” 





WHAT AWOKE HANS ZEIBENSTROOTHER. 


By Charles Burr Todd. 


pany,” said the little old man, 

striking his cane against the bar- 
nacled wreck, “‘was one Hans Zeiben- 
stroother, a very stout Dutchman from 
the Zuyder Zee, so fat, indeed, that it 
was recorded that the tape-line after 
measuring his height did stop at the 
same figure in spanning his girth.” 

Some beach-combers found him un- 
conscious on the sands as day broke on 
the wreck, and after incredible exertions 
succeeded in hoisting him upon the 
shoulders of six men, who bore him to 
the nearest house, the case being urgent 
and the man’s life in jeopardy. 

Now this house, as fate would have it, 
was the house of Mistress Rebecca Rose, 
a maiden lady who had arrived at that 
age that she had pasted a slip over the 
date of her birth in the family Bible. 
Still she was a weapon Cupid would not 
have disdained, being trim, round and 


Se only survivor of this ship’s com- 


rosy, —the possessor withal of a good 
farm and of a comfortable bank account. 

The lady, roused from her morning 
slumber, threw on a wrapper and came 
down. 

“For the land’s sake, men,” said she, 
“what have you there?” 

“Something the sea has brought you, 
Mistress,” they answered. 

She bade them lay the dripping form 
on the bed in the second best room over 
the lean-to, sent one man for the doctor, 
called Mahala, the tall, angular, serving- 
woman, raked open the coals on the 
hearth, heated woollen sheets and under- 
garments, made hot sling, and by the 
time the men put the patient in bed and 
the doctor arrived, had all things in 
readiness. 

‘he doctor soon restored the _half- 
drowned man to consciousness. ° 

“ He will be all right by morning,” he 
said on leaving ; andso it proved. 








WHAT AWOKE HANS 


At the breakfast-table Rebecca heard 
his story. He had been a cutter of gems 
in Amsterdam, had embarked with all 
his savings for the New World, intending 
to engage in trade in New York, and had 
lost all in the wreck. 

Rebecca pitied him, and made him 
man-of-all-work on the farm until he 
should hear of some better way of re- 
trieving his fortunes. And Hans proved 
himself a treasure, endearing himself 
both to his mistress and to Mahala, her 
vicegerent. In his slow, methodical 
Dutch way he kept everything in apple- 
pie order. If the brindle cow strayed 
into the home lot, she was driven out 
and the fence repaired. ‘The wood-pile 
was kept replenished, and the box in 
Mahala’s kitchen always full. The cow 
stables and horse stables were not only 
swept, but scrubbed every Saturday with 
mop and soapsuds. Hans was the per- 
fection of neatness. And then the 
wonderful flower-beds and borders he 
constructed! The wide lawn and garden 
grew into a perfect bower of tulips, roses, 
pansies, dahlias and all manner of flowers 
and foliage plants. 

Womanly pity, no doubt, at first led 
Mistress Rose to bestow more attention 
on her serving-man than was usually ac- 
corded the class in that Puritan commu- 
nity. She had a passion for music ; he 
had a fine bass voice ; and nothing was 
more natural than that she should have 
him in the parlor of an evening to sing a 
duet with her. Then, as the long autumn 
evenings came on, how pleasant it was 
to sit by the glowing fire on the wide 
hearth and listen to his stories of strange 
foreign parts and men and customs! 
If a thrill shot through her when her 
black eyes chanced to meet his merry 
blue ones, one is not to suppose that it 
lessened the music of his voice or the 
interest of his narrative. 

Still I think nothing would have come 
of it if the Perkinses could have been 
kept out of the affair. You see, they 
were the aunts and cousins of Rebecca 
on her mother’s side, — her next of kin 
and presumptive heirs. Aunt Melinda 
Perkins expressed the general opinion 
when she said: 

“To hev that furrin critter a-sittin’ at 
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table with her, an’ a-singin’ duets in the 
keepin’ room like company—did any- 
body ever hear o’ such goin’s on?” 

Rebecca heard of this. It was borne 
straight to her, and next Sunday, when 
Hans drove her to church, she told him 
he might as well sit in her pew — there 
was plenty of room. Of course that 
exasperated the Perkinses the more, and 
all agreed that it was a “ shameless pro- 
ceedin’.”” The next sewing society also 
took it up and remarked upon it. 

Well, to make a long story short, 
Rebecca was pretty high strung, and the 
upshot of it was that come Saturday 
week she and Hans rode down to old 
Squire Baxter’s and were quietly married. 

“T’m of age,” says she, “and can 
marry without asking the Perkinses, I 
guess.”’ 

But, dear me, ladies, it’s always better 
to summer and winter a man before 
marrying him. You see, a lover usually 
promises more — much more — than a 
husband is apt to perform. Hans, now, 
no sooner was possessor of Rebecca 
and her broad acres, than he developed 
traits and habits which she had never 
suspected in him. He brought out from 
somewhere a huge brier-wood pipe, and 
loved nothing so well as to sit on a sum- 
mer day in the back porch, under the 
wistaria vine, with a flagon of schnapps 
beside him, and drink and puff until he 
was enveloped in a thick cloud of smoke. 
Thus until dinner; and after dinner he 
would do nothing but sit in his great arm- 
chair and sleep and snore like the seven 
sleepers, until tea time. The brindle 
cow feasted in the home lot unmolested ; 
the fences went unrepaired ; the flower- 
beds were unsown. Rebecca expostu- 
lated, wept, scolded by turns without 
avail. In vain she represented ‘that a 
judgment would surely fall upon him for 
his ingratitude to her. 

“Mine goot frau,” Hans would an- 
swer, “we has enuf to eat and to drink. 
What wants we of more?” 

Things went on from bad to worse. 
As Mahala said, her mistress “‘ might as 
well have a log for a husband.” What 
added to Rebecca’s distress and made 
her more vinegary was the Perkinses, 
who went by wagging the head and say- 
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ing, “ We told you so.” No wonder that 
she became sharp of tongue and scolded 
the fallen idol in such wise that by the 
second summer he was fain to seek 
refuge in the fields. He would push 
back his chair from the breakfast-table, 
fill his can of schnapps, stuff a long pipe 
and a paper of shorts in each pocket, 
and betake himself to the dunes and 
beaches, where he passed his mornings 
in smoking and drinking, and his after- 
noons in a dreamless slumber, which 
only his wife’s sharp strident voice could 
break. 

But the stars in their courses fought 
for Rebecca, and she triumphed over 
her enemies. ‘The time of the harvest 
moon in 184— was memorable for a tre- 
mendously high tide — not a tidal wave 
falling with the swoop of a hurricane 
upon the land, but a high tide that crept 
up slowly but surely over the seaweed and 
wrecks and all the flotsam and jetsam of 
the sea, up and still up until it had 
blotted out every sand ripple and drift 
line left by preceding tides, and ran even 
with the foothills — aye, more, poured 
through the gaps between and entered 
upon the cultivated fields which rested 
upon their inner bases. Such was the 
high tide of 184-. 

It came to the flood at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. Hans Zeibenstroother 
had then been five hours peacefully 
sleeping on the sand of the beach, his 
head pillowed on a pile of gunny bags 
and seaweed which had drifted against 
the barnacled keelson of a wrecked bark, 
which had been thrown far above ordi- 
nary high-water mark. When he lay 
down the tide was at ebb, and the break- 
ers booming far out on the smooth ocean 
floor ; but scarcely had he fallen asleep 
lying on his back, his head _pillowed 
on the gunny bags and his mouth wide 
open, snoring with all his might, when 
the tide began to make. A ripple from 
the huge breaker that fell and broke in 
foam on the bar pushed inland an inch 
beyond low-water mark ; another and an- 
other followed ; and soon whole schools 
were riding in upon the sands, flecking 
them with foam argosies, each rising a 
little higher than the last, and each in- 
creasing in volume and height and 


power with the increasing tide. They 
made lakes and “sea pooses” of the 
hollows and channels behind the banks, 
caught up the. driftwood, seaweed, empty 
crates, bottles and boxes, and led them a 
merry dance on their crests, laughed and 
gurgled and foamed around the wrecks 
firmly embedded in the sand. 

By and by a ripple struck the hob- 
nailed sole of Hans’s shoe, and played 
and bubbled about the wreck timber. 
Another, more bold, wet his huge legs up 
to the knee ; but the half-drunken sleeper 
awoke not. A few moments more and 
his body was all awash. Hans dreamed 
that he was cast away on an iceberg, and 
that the seas were breaking over him; 
but still he slumbered. Ten minutes 
more and his head and _ protuberant 
stomach formed little islands amid the 
breakers — the sea had swept beyond 
him. But now, as if enraged at the 
sleeper’s indifference, a mightier wave 
gathered itself far out at sea, rolled grandly 
in and, breaking near the sleeper, over- 
whelmed him in its smother. 

Simultaneously two women, _bare- 
headed, bedraggled,. appeared on the 
summit of the nearest dune — Rebecca 
and Mahala, who had come in search of 
the delinquent ; for the sea had overflowed 
its bounds, and the meadows behind the 
dunes were already covered. 

Rebecca caught sight of the sleeper as 
the wave fell upon him, and raised a loud 
and bitter cry: ‘ Hans! Oh, H-a-n-s!” 
That cry, or the deluge of water — they 
who tell the tale differ on this point — 
awoke the sleeper. He sprang to his 
feet, crying for help, stumbled and fell 
over the timber ; and as he did so a still 
heavier sea struck him amidships, tumbled 
him, pounded him, kneaded him, rolled 
him over and over; and was carrying him 
to sea in its undertow, when the two 
women rushed into the milky flood, and 
with incredible exertion managed to roll 
and drag him to a safe place on the dune. 

It was a'terrible experience, and Hans 
profited by it. From that day it is said 
there was a marked change in his habits 
and living. He became as temperate and 
industrious as he had once been slothful 
and inebriate ; and Rebecca and he lived 
long and happily under the old roof-tree. 
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RECOMPENSE. 


By Ellen Sherman Corson. 


EFORE his finished work the sculptor stands 
B Silent and sick at heart, though all extol. 
This lifeless image chiselled by his hands 

Is not that radiant vision of his soul. 
‘That was a being of diviner frame, 

Whose parted lips would seem to bid men stay 
‘To think upon the heaven whence she came ; 

But now they idly praise, then go their way. 
Then one day comes a man of keener sigh*. 

Who looks below the lines by chisel wrought, 
And sees beneath the marble’s polished white 

‘The radiant angel of the sculptor’s thought. 
He bears its message to the world outside ; — 
And lo! the sculptor’s dream is satisfied. 





IN THE MIDDLE TOWN OF WHITEFIELD. 


By Helen Marshall North. 


IV. THE MILLs. 








T cannot be said with 
= w= hw | truth that we have much 
= to boast of in the way 
= of architecture in the 
middle town of White- 
field. Our forbears 
came into this wilder- 
ness with little gold or silver, but with 
strong hearts and willing, determined 
hands. The Squire’s house on the hill 
is the only brick building in the place.. 
Nearly all the houses are painted white, 
and the blinds are green. On the lower 
street, where the houses are newer, you 
may find some modern yellows, buffs and 
browns, not half as pretty as the colors 
laid on by the artistic hand of nature her- 
self, but doubtless giving evidence of 
greater thrift, as if man scorned wait- 
ing the slow process by which wood tints 
are perfected as no painter could do it. 
Of all the buildings on either street, 
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none so fills the eye of the beauty lover 
as does the Old Mill under the hill, 
“Warren’s Mill,’ as it has been called 
since the early days of its pioneer 
builder. We reach it from the upper 
street by a rather delusive road whose 
steepness is disguised by the smoothness 
of the slope. On one side the bank is 
well shaded by a dozen hoary apple trees 
from the parsonage grounds which reach 
over their sheltering, interlacing branches 
and writhe on their sturdy trunks as if 
forever in pain. They show fewer grace- 
ful curves than sharp angles, but from 
these latter issue vigorous young twigs, 
straight and green. In spring-time their 
fair blossoms make a bower of loveliness 
over the heads of passing travellers, and 
many birds twitter lovingly in the depths 
of the fresh foliage. A compact stone 
wall protects the roots of the trees, and 
sweet clusters of light green ferns trim 
the little bank in very precise and inter- 
esting fashion. 
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The opposite bank is steep and sandy, 
and in autumn days glorious with golden- 
rod growing sharply out into space, striv- 
ing, after the manner of all growing things 
on the steep slopes of this town, to main- 
tain its centre of gravity. Occasional 
clusters of rich clover anda stray shrub 
of conventional sumach vary the color. 
But the chief product of the little bank is 
stones, stones many and scattering, little 
and big, wide and narrow, oval, flat, gray, 
brown, yellow, cobble and pebble, sharp 
and nondescript, just as the retreating ice 
sheet left them. 

In autumn the apple trees roll their 
treasures down the hill by the roadside 
for the children to gather, and in fruitful 
years the apples lie with their smooth red 
and yellow cheeks pressed cosily to each 
other in close groups. ‘The air is sweet 
with the wine of the crushed fruit. 

Near the base of the hill is a little 
plateau from which one descends by an- 
other slopelet to the lower street, and on 
this plateau stands the fine Old Mill, 
interesting alike from an esthetic and an 
historic point of view. Not every place 
of business is capable of inspiring pure 
sentiment; yet every one loves an old 
mill, — and this is the most lovable of its 
kind. First you are delighted with its 
color; such an altogether satisfactory 
diversity and commingling of pure grays 
you may hardly find outside the studio of 
an impressionist. ‘The rough boards of 
which it was built so long ago have 
softened and deepened and blended their 
tints together for nearly one hundred 
years. There is the rich, velvety gray 
black which now predominates, the cool 
yet harmonious slate, the lighter ‘grays, 
and even a pure pearl. Through many 
a knot-hole like the thumb-hole of a pal- 
ette, blackened by the hand of the great 
artist Time, the old boards look out on 
the mountains where once they grew, 
and at their points of meeting there are 
ragged, sharp-toothed edges and many a 
wide gap. No doubt it was a model of 
security and thoroughness in those days, 
one hundred years ago, when it was re- 
ported as a matter of universal interest 
in all the farmhouses on the hill that 
Squire Warren’s mill was done. But to- 
day a gray board here and there has 


fallen in and others are loose ; the cracks 
have widened and threaten still further 
separation, and the many-shingled roof 
tells a plain story of age. 

The windows and doors are an es- 
pecially interesting feature of the old 
mill. Had an architect arranged them 
with a particular design for picturesque 
effect, he could scarcely have placed 
them more effectively. On one side are 
a half dozen wide and generous openings 
with the tiny panes of the early days and 
heavily puttied sashes. Many panes have 
been thriftily mended with a glass patch 
and more putty, about half and _ half. 
Scattered about on the walls, at intervals 
selected no doubt to meet the varying 
convenience of the millwright, are now a 
miniature window of proportions similar 
to its larger neighbor, now a little Eng- 
lish window with its two sashes opening 
outward, now a door half way up the side 
of the mill, whose purpose is not appar- 
ent. Up under the gable a nice wide 
window peeps out like an eye on the beau- 
tiful valley to the south, while another, low 
down toward the ground, is almost buried 
in the growth of willows from the bank. 

With all its pleasant charm of color 
and form, the gray Old Mill owes much 
to the little river which has graciously 
submitted to imprisonment in a canal at 
this point and thus serves the miller’s use. 
Its waters are luxuriously bordered with 
sumac, wild white ageratum, and other 
wild things fine and green which do not 
scorn to gaze upon their pretty fresh 
faces in this artificial mirror under the 
protection of the arching willows over- 
head. The canal flows with a Softly 
hushed musical murmur, as if its secrets 
were those of the long dead and forgotten 
days when the mill was yet new, and as 
though loud speaking would vex their 
silence in the old burying-ground on the 
slope of the hill. 

Over the race-way the water falls leap- 
ing in pretty, fleeting white waves of 
foam upon the great stones at its feet, 
stones so long washed but never losing 
their pleasant brown, and yearly nourish- 
ing a fine growth of green moss of the 
sort that best loves the pure mountain 
water and will not thrive if deprived of 
its gracious influence. With the help of 
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the stones a brave series of tiny cascades 
is formed. Now, well over the race, the 
truant canal joins the mother river again, 
and goes on in her cosey company, for- 
getting the trivial separation, over the 
stones in swift hastening to keep its ap- 
pointment with the distant sea in whose 
mighty waters all traces of the mountain 
stream, with its stories of mills and millers, 
shall presently be extinguished. 

By the river side orange jewel flower, 
daintily depending from its silken stalk, 
loves to nod and whisper in the summer 
air; thistles tower above, and great 
clusters of wild purple asters and fertile 
clumps of willow join in a fine scheme 
of color against the grayness of the 
Old Mill’s mortared under-stones. A 
gorgeous spray of crimson maple, early 
donning its fall gala dress, leans over 
to say good-by to the fast-flying water 
which will not stay even to furnish a 
reflection to its brilliant beauty. Here 
and there a stray crimson leaf has 
fallen and holds its place well among 
the stones, gaining brilliancy from its 
watery coverlid ; and, lying among the 
greens that cluster around the stream, 
is a dainty pile of white birch logs 
with the silvery silk bark still encas- 
ing the interrupted sap. 

You enter the mill by some primi- 
tive steps. Within an interesting story 
of to-day and history of the past un- 
fold. Look at the old door, with its 
scars and seams and carvings, so many 
and so deep that you shall scarcely 
find a square inch of the original sur- 
face. Here is a quaint pair of hinges 
reaching nearly across the door, and 
so strongly wrought and with such 
reckless disregard of a_ possible rise 
in the price of iron, that they are quite 
likely to outlast this and following gen- 
erations. All the walls are gray, but 
sturdy, firm and true, made by a faithful 
New England hand not so many genera- 
tions from the Old England, where all 
builded things are substantial and‘ re- 
garded as still in their infancy, though a 
couple of centuries may have tested their 
worth. 

The overshot wheel once helped the 
river to provide power for many indus- 
tries. All sorts of useful things have 
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been made here. Great trees from the 


mountain side have been shaped to build 
the houses and barns scattered all over 
the hills and valleys. Here the Squire 
taught his apprentices the same ways of 
thoroughness which he himself exercised. 
Here the young men, learning the honest 
art of labor, discussed their future and 
wondered what it should bring to them. 
Here they carved name and initial on 
the rough partitions, and here appren- 
tice succeeded master once and again, 





as the old church bell tolled out the age 
and departure of the lately busy worker. 

The names represented here, if you 
could call them all in one long list, and if 
those to whom the names once belonged 
could answer, would make a noble com- 
pany. In those good days mechanical 
skill was held in high esteem, and many 
of the names carved on the gray mill 
walls have been successfully graven in 
records more enduring. 

To-day the mill has no welcome for 
the mountain logs. Its interior is fra- 
grant with the odor of healthy corn and 
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wheat. Great white bags filled to burst- 
ing are on every side. ‘The greedy hop- 
per slowly devours the sweet grains and 
transforms them for the uses of the people 
of Whitefield middle town. A fine white 
dust lies everywhere, but it is clean and 
sweet, and brings a remembrance of the 
days of ripening in the broad fields on 
the hillside. Even the tiniest cobweb 
has appropriated its little layer of the 
wholesome dust and become a fairy-like 
white lace. Overhead, on a convenient 
rafter, my little Lady Mouse stops to scan 
the visitor with not unfriendly curiosity. 
Her pretty ears are shaped like rose 
petals. Her dark eyes are as bright as 
stars; hér hands and feet are of the 
daintiest pattern, and she is as plump 
and happy as a grain-loving creature 
might expect to be, living in a mill with 
bags and bins of excellent food all ready 
to hand when darkness shuts out the 
miller and leaves her free to banquet on 
the delicacies of the season. 

This is the Old Mill. Down the lower 
street a little way, this same useful river, 
aided on occasion by steam, turns the 
New Mill, which the friendly neighbors, 
who have known the young owner since 
he was a baby, call “ Charlie’s Mill.” 
It is but a tenth as old, perhaps, as its 
brother up the stream, but the pictu- 
resque is not lacking here. The buildings 
are still in the lighter grays and browns. 


Great stores of pleasant-smelling logs are 
lying about among the summer greens, 
awaiting their turn at the musical saw. 
Boards of many shapes and much loose 
wood are scattered in the neighborhood, 
while golden-rod and purple asters and 
sumacs are endeavoring to assert their 
right to the soil once their exclusive do- 
main, but now thus rudely invaded, and 
peep out from under the logs with blos- 
soms and foliage and bended stalks, poor 
things of a season. Circumstances may 
necessitate a change in their customary 
manner of living, but they hold their own 
bravely. 

It is a busy spot. Here a solid plank, 
not so long from its home on the hill, 
bound fast to the carriage, glides slowly 
up to the whirling, singing metal, and 
with many a pure musical note is trans- 
formed into a new shape. Shingles and 
floors, doors and windows, and all manner 
of homely needs are here supplied. 

And behind the New Mill rise the liv- 
ing, ever lovely mountains, with a white 
homestead glancing out from among the 
trees of the foreground, and the white 
stones of the “ New Burying-Ground ”’ 
rising sharply against the foliage. Some 
day, perhaps, when the hands of this 
chronicler are silently folded, another pen 
shall record the history and the old-age 
aspect of this which we now call the 
“ New Mill.” 











THE PRATT INSTITUTE. 


By J. Frederick Hopkins. 


NE hundred years ago, a Swiss 
schoolmaster, struggling to edu- 
cate a few homeless children in 

an abandoned chapel on the shores of 
Lake Lucerne, set forth a new educational 
idea. Taking the principles which under- 
lie the teachings of Comenius and Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi arranged them in a man- 
ner wholly his own, and, throwing around 
them the warmth of his large-hearted, 
sympathetic personality, produced a 
standard of education planned to develop 
the whole man. Here and there, through- 
out the century, attempts had been made 
by farsighted individuals to bring about 
educational methods which should be in 
keeping with this reformer’s ideals; but 
only in a few instances had their efforts 


stances the elaborate theories of the 
schoolmen were wholly out of joint with 
the times. 

Ten years ago the educational con- 
ditions presented by this country were 
very different from those of to-day. 
Science had become a regular part of the 
courses of the colleges and higher institu- 
tions of learning, and great technical 
schools had been established from which 
specialists went out equipped to meet 
the scientific details of industrial enter- 
prises. Secondary education, however, 
stood in much the same position as in 
the earlier part of the century; and no- 
where throughout this broad land was 
there a school wherein the sympathetic 
spirit of a Pestalozzi beckoned to the all- 



















REAR VIEW OF MAIN 
BUILDING, WITH SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY, HIGH 
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BUILDINGS, 


been successful. Mean- 
while industrial and eco- 
nomical conditions de- 
veloped rapidly, leaving 
education stuck hard and 
fast in the ruts of preju- 
dice and conservatism, 


round development of our 
young men and women. 
Such were the educa- 
tional conditions when Mr. 
Charles Pratt of Brooklyn 
surprised his  fellow-citi- 
zens by introducing into 
the Legislature at Albany, 
through Senator Worth, in 
| the early months of 1887, 


| 








until in far too many in- 
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THE PRATT INSTITUTE. 





CHARLES PRATT. 


FOUNDER OF PRATT INSTITUTE, 


FROM THE SKETCH IN CLAY BY S. HERBERT ADAMS. 


a bill providing for the establishment 
in their city of an institution for the 
education of young men and women. 
The special aim of this new departure 
was “to afford opportunities for persons 
to become acquainted with what is best 
in manufactured materials, fabrics, wares, 
and arts, ... to educate the eye and 
the hand in the practical use of tools and 
machinery, that students may be encour- 
aged to emulate the best models and be 
enabled to accomplish the best possible 
work in one or more branches of art or 
manufacture, either useful or ornamental.” 


“A leading object shall be to teach those 
[branches] having reference to the con- 
struction of healthy and comfortable 
homes, to the furnishing and adornment 
thereof, to matters of household economy 
and home management, the preparation 
of clothing, useful and ‘ornamental, of 
economic and wholesome foods, and such 
instruction in sanitary laws and the laws 
of hygiene as shall tend to secure com- 
fortable and healthy homes at the least 
expense, and also a careful regard to 
bodily health. It shall also be an aim of 
the institution to afford such instruction 
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as shall best enable 
men and women to 
earn their own living 
by applied knowledge 
and skilful use of their 
hands in the various 
mercantile, mechani- 
cal, mining and manu- 
facturing establish- 
ments of our country ; 
also in all branches of 
architecture ; also by 
painting, decorating, 
music, book-keeping, 
stenography, typewrit- 
ing, and kindred in- 
dustries;’’ also “to 
establish and maintain 

. a free public circulating library and 
reading-room, with one or more branches, 
and ... to promote mental improve- 
ment by means of lectures, discourses, 
collections of objects of art and science, 
and other suitable means.” 

Mr. Pratt’s fellow-citizens had long 
known him as a most generous contribu- 
tor to many educational and philanthropic 
enterprises. They had seen him enlarge 
the Adelphi Academy to twice its original 
dimensions, and later erect, at the cost 
of $160,000, its great collegiate depart- 
ment, giving an institution in which more 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTING CLASS, DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. 


than a thousand students receive prepara- 
tion for higher literary education. They 
knew him as the zealous church member 
who had come to the front so nobly and 
assumed one half the expense of erecting 
the stately Emmanuel Baptist Church. 
They knew of his philanthropic expendi- 
ture of $275,000 in building the little com- 
munity of small apartment houses known 
as the Astral Flats ; and some of his fellow- 
citizens knew dimly of his endowments 
in connection with several colleges and 
libraries, not to mention the many chari- 
ties in his adopted city. 





SKETCH CLASS, DEPARTMENT OF 
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Early in the spring 
of 1886, a permit had 
been granted by the 
city of Brooklyn for a 
stately six-story brick 
and terra-cotta build- 
ing, to be. erected for 
“ factory purposes ”’ 
on Ryerson Street, on 
land belonging to Mr. 
Pratt. The permit 
did not specify 
whether the structure 
was to become 
another of the many 
industrial establish- 
ments in which its 
owner was inter- 
ested ; nor was there 
the least hint or sug- 
gestion of the great 
educational institu- 
tion which now bears 
his name. As the 
walls grew in height, with their wide, 
high windows and massive and imposing 
doorway, it soon became evident that it 
must be a new kind of “ factory’’ which 
was rising to alter the sky-line of the 
“ Hill.”’ Not until the bill of incorpora- 
tion had been introduced into the legis- 
lature was the true purpose of “ Mr. 
Pratt’s mystery,” as the uncompleted 
buildings were called, shown to the city 
and the world. Not until that time would 
Mr. Pratt give even an outline of his 
plans for publication. 

He had been interested, since his own 
early struggles to acquire an education, 
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in the problems pre- 
sented in the training 
of the young. He 
had noted for a long 
time how small a per- 
centage of the young 
men graduated from 
the public schools 
were able to avail 
themselves of a col- 
lege or higher scien- 
tific education. 
Therefore he con- 
ceived the idea of an 
institution which 
should bridge the gap 
between the public 
school and the de- 
mands of modern life, 
by providing a place 
in which young men 
and women could 
equip themselves for 
an active, useful ca- 
reer in manufactures or in arts. He had 
personally made a careful study of almost 
all the technical schools of this country 
and Europe, and had united in his pro- 
spective Institute the good points of all, 
arranged with an originality charac- 
teristic of the man. The plan of the 
school was therefore from its first con- 
ception the direct result of the many in- 
fluences which had surrounded his long 
and successful career. 

He had purchased land for the build- 
ings which were to house his school in the 
centre of the city, early in 1884; and 
plans were prepared in order that the 
contracts might be let 
a year later. In July 
of the same year the 
1 work began, and went 
py steadily forward 
through the following 
two years. Four 
buildings, connected 
by bridges and covered 
passages, stand be- 
tween Ryerson Street 
and Grand Avenue, 
while across the street 
) and occupying the 
block west to Hall 
Street stands the new 
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Library, which is the first of a series of 
three buildings which will also house the 
now overcrowded Art School and the 
Museum. One by one the departments 
were organized, each one pledged to 
carry on a section of the great educa- 
tional scheme. ‘Time and experience ar- 
ranged these efforts under four distinct 
heads, which taken collectively represent 
the clearly defined aims of the Institute. 

1. Educational, pure and simple ; the 
purpose being the harmonious develop- 
ment of the faculties. This 
is best illustrated in the work 
of the High School. 

2. Normal; the ultimate 
aim being the preparation of 
teachers. Normal training is 
at present given in the depart- 
ments of Fine Arts, Domestic 
Science, Science and ‘Technol- 
ogy, and Kindergarten. 

3. Technical; or special 
training to secure practical 
skill in the various branches 
of industrial and domestic art, 
the handicrafts, the applied 
sciences, and the mechanical 
trades. 

4. Supplementary and 
special; intended for the 
benefit of those who wish to 
supplement the training of 
school or college by attention 
to special subjects conducing 
to more intelligent direction 
of domestic, financial, social 
or philanthropic interests. 

The most striking feature of 
the Institute is its unity. A 
onenéss of purpose, of ideas 
and of methods binds the de- 
partments of this great school 
into a more harmonious relationship than 
exists in most other institutions. Its 
courses of study play into each other so 
intimately that no one department exists 
without the others. What is so strikingly 
true of its courses of study is equally true 
of its organization. The Institute is 
made up of nine different departments : 
High School, Fine Arts, Domestic Art, 
Domestic Science, Science and Technol- 
ogy, Commerce, Kindergartens, Libraries, 
and Museums, each of which is presided 
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over by a director who organizes and su- 
perintends the work of the teachers and 
students enrolled in that department. 
These departments are divided into 
classes, each one of which is in charge of 
a certain teacher, or committee of teach- 
ers, who meet those particular students 
in the various branches of their course. 
Every student is thus responsible to cer- 
tain teachers; these teachers look to 


their director for general departmental 
supervision ; 


while each director is a 
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member of the Institute Faculty, at whose 
meeting the Secretary of the Institute, 
Mr. F. B. Pratt, presides. ‘The Faculty 
make recommendations to the Board of 
Trustees, composed of Mr. Charles M. 
Pratt, President, Mr. George D. Pratt, 
and Mr. Frederic B. Pratt, Secretary and 
Treasurer. The Trustees, in turn, express 
their desires to the Faculty; and thus 
from the President to the youngest stu- 
dent the relation is close, he:pful and 
practical. 
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The remarkable success of the Institute 
has largely rested upon this close unity ; 
and when it is borne in mind that there 
are over one hundred and thirty-five em- 
ployees, more than one hundred of whom 
are instructors, meeting a total yearly 
enrolment of between three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty and four thou- 
sand students, the wisdom and strength 
of the founder’s forethought in arranging 
this scheme become 
apparent. While a 
university in its scope, 
its breadth of field has 
not affected in the 
least the quality of the 
work accomplished. 
Every detail of the 
vast machinery is care- 
fully considered, elab- 
orated and adminis- 
trated: for no chain, 
however extended, is 
stronger than its weak- 
est link. 

The Department of 
Fine Arts holds the honor of enrolling 
the first students, —the advance guard 
of that earnest army which has gone 
out into the world during the last seven 
years. Like all great undertakings, the 
Institute had its small beginning; and 
from that one class of twelve have grown 
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the many which now people the class- 
rooms on every floor and which have 
raised the enrolment of the Institute 
to such a large number. The early work 
on the fourth floor was then planned for 
only classes in elementary freehand and 
mechanical drawing ; and there was little 
to indicate outside of the mind of the 
director the outlines of the great art school 
which to-day occupies all of the fourth 
floor, the best portion of the fifth, and the 
large studio hall on the southern half of 
the sixth floor. 

First and foremost in the work of this 
department is the four-years’ course 
known as the Regular Art Course. This 


embraces drawing from the antique, free- 
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hand, perspective, sketching, color, both 
in water and oil, anatomy, portrait and 
figure composition, clay-modelling, and 
the history of art. Second to this is the 
Normal Art Course, which is planned for 
those students who have already had 
experience in teaching and considerable 
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art training as well, and which fits its 
graduates for positions as supervisors of 
art instruction in common, high, and nor- 
mal schools. This second division drops 
some of the elementary work of the reg- 
ular art course, and omits as well the 
anatomy, life, portrait and composition, 
taking instead much of the theory of 
education, practical teaching, and addi- 
tional work of a special nature to fit 
the student to fill important positions. 
Around these two main divisions are 
grouped the two-years’ courses in clay- 
modelling, design, wood carving and 
needlework. Wholly outside of these, 
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but dependent upon them for artistic 
training, is the two-years’ course in archi- 
tecture, aiming to fit young men and 
women for positions of responsibility in 
architects’ offices. 

One of the many visitors who are con- 
stantly passing through this and the other 
departments commented, not long since, 
on the number of students at work in the 
class-rooms. ‘To this a companion re- 
plied: “The number of students does 
not in any way surprise me ; but what has 
impressed me most forcibly is the fact 
that so many courses of study, in almost 


every instance new in themselves and 
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mutually helpful one to another, could 
have been planned and developed in so 
short a time, and have been productive 
of so great results. For,” said the visitor, 
“the students of every department are 
scattered throughout the country, filling 
positions of importance and _responsi- 
bility.” 

This statement is the key to the suc- 
cess of the Institute, and applies par- 
ticularly to the work of the Art School. 
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Realizing the sacrifices which many of 
the students make to undertake the work, 
and appreciating how short is the time at 
the disposal of many, a series of outlines 
was planned by the teachers who knew 
so well the hard path to be trodden. 
They serve as guides set up beside the 
pathway, and tend to keep the student 
on the right road in his chase after that 
fleeting spirit, artistic success. Thus it 
is by such economy of time and by the 
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opportunities presented by studios open 
almost constantly from nine in the morn- 
ing to ten at night, that a persevering 
student with good health and strength 
and a fair start may accomplish so much. 
Two years packed full of earnest work, 
varied as much as possible throughout 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions, 
in classes watched over by a sufficient 
number of teachers ready at all times to 
give help, counsel and encouragement, 
will produce greater results 
than twice the time spent in 
half-hearted study carried on 
through only a portion of a 
day. 

Much skilful planning has 
made these courses conducive 
to the development of broad 
thought and searching insight ; 
and among the many features 
introduced there is none capa- 
ble of greater results than the 
twenty or thirty lectures on the 
History of Art, given each year 
by the director and illustrated 
by the stereopticon. ‘The his- 
tory of art is the history of civ- 
ilization, and the study of this 
broadening influence _ brings 
reality into the composition 
studies of the advanced stu- 
dents, gives a point to the ed- 
ucational history of the normal 
pupils, adds inspiration to the 
work of the wood-carvers and 
sculptors, and furnishes the mo- 
wif for many a thoughtful study 
by the young men and women 
of the architectural class. 

This last class furnishes as 
good an example of the inter- 
relationship of the different de- 
partments of the Institute as 
can be shown. ‘These embryo architects 
receive their constructive and artistic 
training in their own department, go to 
the Library and the photographs of the 
Museum for help and inspiration, recite 
their geometry and mathematics in the 
class-rooms of another department, and 
take their wood-working, house-building, 
plumbirg and tests of building material 
in the shops and laboratories of the De- 
partment of Science and Technology. 
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The Department of Fine Arts enrolls 
more students who give their entire time 
to study than any of the other divisions 
of the Institute; but these figures are 
eclipsed by the total enrolment of the 
many classes of the Department of Do- 
mestic Art, whose students, however, in 
almost all instances, are enrolled for only 
a fraction of the full time. This is a 
woman’s department, planned without a 
precedent in any part of the world, and 
directed and instructed wholly 
by women. It would be ex- 
ceedingly interesting to know 
where Mr. Pratt received the 
first inspiration which led him 
to establish what was then an 
almost unique feature of the 
general scheme of the Insti- 
tute, and which has_ since 
proved so successful and been 
so extensively copied. ‘the 
department stands for the cul- 
tivation of taste and economy, 
based upon an artistic and hy- 
gienic study of all those ele- 
ments which relate to health- 
ful and _ beautiful clothing. 
This training is undertaken in 
courses of physical culture, sew- 
ing, dressmaking and millinery, 
and is carried on by means of 
logically arranged and carefully 
graded methods, which not only 
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give a thorough know]l- 
edge of the subject, but 
also leave their impress 
upon the students in 
an appreciation of the 
value of order, accu- 
racy, economy and 
adaptation to purpose. 

In accordance with 
the general scheme of 
the Institute in the or- 
ganization of classes to 
fit all sorts and con- 
ditions of students, we 
find the doors of this 
section open for morn- 
ing, afternoon and 
This 


gives the opportunity 


evening classes. 


LADIES’ CLASS. for the girl alrecdy 
equipped with some 
experience and wishing to give her 


whole time for a year, to prepare her- 
self for the life of a professional dress- 
maker or milliner. Here may come the 
girl who wishes to apply her instruction 
to the regular work of the home, or the 
girl who, busy with daily work, finds 
these well-lighted class-rooms a_ pleasant 
place to take an evening course to en- 
able her to fashion her own gowns. 
Saturday morning the elevator to this 
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third floor is loaded with bright-faced 
children who, doll in hand, come to learn 
the elements of simple sewing and the 
more extended efforts of cutting, fitting 
and making clothes for their waxen-faced 
charges. 

Because the studies pursued are based 
upon most artistic and scientific courses, 
one finds a certain reasonableness and 
tolerance of existing fashions when the 
gowns and millinery of the students are 
put on exhibition. The reason of this 
lies in the fact that each student is led 
to study the particular conditions of the 
subject in hand and its adaptability in 
form and color to the physique and gen- 
eral character of the wearer, studying 
carefully those effects which shall bring 
out all the beauty in the composition, and 
planning the details of color and style 
to fit the climate or conditions of the 
season. 

Breadth of thought is made an element 
of all these courses by giving the stu- 
dents an opportunity to follow the lectures 
on Art History given by the Department 
of Fine Arts; and special courses on the 
history of costume, on the manufacture 
of textiles and of color, fitness and com- 
binations are annually given. 

Parallel with all the work of this depart- 
ment are its courses in drawing and 
color carried on by each student. Prac- 
tice from simple models leads to the study 
of drapery, the effects of light and shade 


and color. Study of historic 
statues and the human figure 
gives ideas of proportion and 
balance ; while the crowning 
work, which follows wonder- 
fully soon in these well-graded 
courses, is the sketches for de- 
signs in millinery and gowns, 
carried out in the harmonious 
schemes of color which later 
appear in the finished dresses, 
bonnets or hats. 

When art joins hands with 
science in the preparation of 
healthful and beautiful cloth- 
ing, great results are sure to 
be accomplished. Equal suc- 
cess is assured when these 
helpful agents are called in to 
assist in the question of home- 
building and management and the proper 
preparation of food. This is the field 
of effort of the Department of Domestic 
Science. 

It has been said that the courses 
of this department present the greatest 
variety, and extend all the way from two 
hours to two years. From the two hours’ 
private lesson given to a lady who desires 
to learn the scientific cleansing of laces, 
or the proper method of making bread, 
to the full two years’ course of its normal 
students, the work is broad and varied. 
This training of teachers is the most im- 
portant and far-reaching of the efforts of 
the department, and is sure to obtain sup- 
port and appreciation from the educators 
of the country; for the demand for 
trained specialists capable of introducing 
Domestic Science into the variously 
graded schools is far in excess of the 
supply. This normal class is limited to 
twelve students ; and the requirements for 
admission are such that only those who 
have had the necessary training can ex- 
pect to become members. ‘The entering 
student looks down a long perspective of 
arduous effort, including the study of 
German as the investigator’s language, 
physics, chemistry, biology, bacteriology, 
physiology, the chemistry of cooking and of 
foods, the calculation of dietaries, hygiene 
and home-nursing, and house sanitation. 
The instruction is by lectures and text- 
books ; while sewing, laundry work, normal 
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methods, practice teaching and field-work 
in the form of visits to manufactories 
round out the programme. 
Well-equipped chemical and physical 
laboratories, sunny kitchens, an admi- 
rable laundry, valuable models and charts, 
together with most complete apparatus, 
have been provided; while everything 
possible is done by the Library staff to 
place helpful literature before the earnest 
students who seek instruction here. 
Household science, as well as public 
hygiene, receives proper attention in 
special courses, which occupy a consider- 
able portion of the year. ‘The first com- 
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morning is devoted to the school-girls, 
and at stated times during the week the 
housekeepers’ classes are in session; 
while the remainder of the weekly pro- 
gramme is filled by the nurses’ class, the 
-chafing-dish lessons, the fancy course, 
and maids’ classes or special lessons. A 
series of lessons in practical laundry- 
work under scientific instruction and with 
modern appliances completes the courses 
of this interesting department. 

The Department of Science and Tech- 
nology, with its class and lecture rooms, 
laboratories, shops and_ testing-plants, 
has a very broad duty to perform in car- 
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prises the evolution of 
the house and home 
and the principles of 
household art and 
decoration, as well as 
the sanitation of the 
home and wise econ- 









rying out its part in Institute 
economy. Besides furnishing 
instructions in science, mathe- 
matics and manual training to 








the students 
of the High 
School, it 
gives instruc- 





omy in all that per- 
tains to it. Emergen- 
cies and home-nursing 
also receive their 
proper attention; for what is more im- 
portant to our home-managers than that 
they should know at least the rudimentary 
principles of care for the sick and the ren- 
dering of intelligent aid to the injured ? 
These special courses offer opportuni- 
ties for both day and evening instruction, 
and are greatly appreciated, especially 
by those whose daily tasks prevent their 
studying in morning classes. ‘The cooking- 
classes are many, and one finds the 
white-capped students at work during al- 
most every hour of the day. Saturday 
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tion in the 
practical sub- 
jects con- 
nected with 
the work of the architectural classes, and 
carries on as well a similar course wholly 
under its own supervision in its classes 
in machine design. In the well-planned 
evening courses provision is made for the 
best kind of university extension, — not 
the extension consisting of brief series of 
lectures, but that which offers compre- 
hensive training with all the advantages of 
lectures, recitations and individual labora- 
tory practice. Besides these purely edu- 
cational efforts, it carries on practical 
instruction in certain of the mechanical 
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trades, offering efficient substitutes for 
the old-fashioned apprenticeship system, 
in the proper teaching of carpentry, ma- 
chine-work, plumbing and house, sign and 
fresco painting. 

In its work in connection with the- 
High School it is the aim to present 
those courses which shall develop the 
reasoning powers, the control of the 
will, the executive faculties and the power 
of observation — in short, to develop 
power rather than knowledge in the stu- 
dents who come under its care. 

Practical and mathematical instruction 
to supplement the theory and drawing 
of the architectural courses is the in- 
centive which brings the students within 
its precincts. The shop and _labora- 
tory training of its classes in machine 
design is planned with a similar purpose 
in view, although with the difference 
that all the subjects of this many-sided 
course are supervised by its own in- 
structors. 

Its evening science classes are wonder- 
fully interesting and productive of good 
results. The fact that its rooms are 
crowded, and by men who are steadily 
engaged in arduous daily effort, is suffi- 
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less thorough work is accomplished at the 
end of the day. 

These classes, which offer instruction 
in chemistry, physics, electrical construc- 
tion, steam and steam-engines, strength 
of materials, machine design and draw- 
ing, minister to a demand for techni- 
cal instruction which thus far has been 
only partly met by the long, arduous 
courses of the great scientific schools. 
The tremendous strides which have been 
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cient proof of the need 
of such opportunities and 


the great appreciation 
which has marked their 
introduction. More ma- 


ture faces than those of 
the day classes greet the 

















made in recent years in the 
practice of almost all these sub- 
jects have made it very difficult 
for many young men without 
scientific knowledge to keep 
abreast of the times and to se- 
cure or hold the positions which 
they would desire. These even- 
ing classes aim to meet the 











evening visitor; but no 
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needs of just such a class of earnest 
workers. ‘lhe methods pursued are iden- 
tical in the various classes. Lectures and 
discussions take place in the lecture- 
room, where the various experiments are 
performed by the instructors; the stu- 
dents then proceed to the laboratories, 
where they find their individual appara- 
tus and work out the various problems, 
applying or verifying principles as the 
subject demands. 

The trade classes, both day and _ even- 
ing, aim to equip the student for practi- 
cal work in the shortest possible time. 
The courses of instruction are reduced to 
the most systematic form,and each exer- 
cise brought forward is designed to repre- 
sent some important principle. Thus time 
is economized ; for when the student has 
learned to do one thing well, he is passed 
on to the next and more difficult opera- 
tion. Each principle is thoroughly ex- 
plained, materials are carefully studied, 
and practical methods and rules are in- 
troduced wherever time may be saved. 

It is pleasant to note the interest of 
the Journeymen Plumbers’ Association of 
Brooklyn in their codperation with the 
Institute concerning this particular trade. 
Besides lending their advice and encour- 
agement, they appoint each year a com- 
mittee to examine the graduates from 
these classes ; and the certificate awarded 
jointly by the committee and the Insti- 
tute is accepted in place of the exami- 
nation usually held for admission to the 
Association. This speaks well for the 
progressive character of the Brooklyn 
plumber, as this is the only instance 
known to the writer of the cooperation of 
a labor association with a trade school. 

An especially interesting feature of 
these trade classes is the instruction in 
fresco-painting and design. ‘The first 
year gives practice in the technical oper- 
ations of the trade; the second year of- 
fers its course in design and the study of 
historic ornament; while the third year 
is devoted to the study of composition 
and the decoration of panels, frieze and 
ceilings. 

The latest attempt of this ambitious 
department has been directed toward the 
organization of a normal class in manual 
training, to meet the demand for trained 
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teachers in this most valuable feature of 
modern education. A class of exceed- 
ingly earnest young men is now pursuing 
this course, studying grammar and high 
school methods of manual training, 
methods of teaching, and the history of 
pedagogy. After a period spent in prac- 
tice teaching, these young men will go 
out to reproduce abroad the thorough 
work and honest effort which form the 
hall-mark of the Institute. 

The High School occupies as its head- 
quarters the three-story brick and brown- 
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stone structure at the right of the main 
building. There the boys and girls gather 
for their class-room exercises and their 
drawing ; but they overflow, on the one 
hand, toward the laboratories and shops 
of Science and Technology, and, on the 
other, to the kitchens and laboratories of 
the Department of Domestic Science. 
It is an all-round education which is fur- 
nished in the school; and when, after 
three years of hard study, the graduating 
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class gathers upon the platform, — the 
girls in all the dainty sweetness of gowns 
designed and fashioned by themselves, 
while the boys are ready to demonstrate 
the results of some mental or manual 
problem, —one realizes what modern 
secondary education at the Pratt Institute 
can accomplish. In founding this depart- 
ment, Mr. Pratt proposed “ to educate 
boys and girls to work patiently, system- 
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atically and constantly with the hand, eye 
and brain ; to give them such a combined 
training, in all their powers, that they 
may be able to decide for themselves in 
what life work they are best adapted to 
succeed.” The trust imposed upon the 
members of the executive force of the 
school has been most nobly carried out. 
They have selected from all the studies 
usual or possible to a high school those 
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which seemed best fitted to cultivate the 
powers of the mind, and then assigned 
to each what seemed a just proportion of 
the student’s time. Each subject was se- 
lected with a view to cultivate, by direct 
and definite means, specific and signifi- 
cant powers. Many visitors to the de- 
partment misunderstand its purpose, 
translating what they happen to see going 
on in the class-rooms into their notions of 
education. The High School 
does not teach trades, neither 
does it distort nor magnify 
the importance of manual 
training. It offers courses in 
wood-work, sewing or cook- 
ing, as it does courses in 
algebra, drawing or chemis- 
try, with the design of train- 
ing mental power, thus de- 
veloping character, executive 
ability and honesty of pur- 
pose, —in short, of producing 
broad-minded men and wo- 
men, whatever vocation they 
may afterward choose. 

One of the unique features 
of this school makes itself felt 
at the beginning of the day’s 
work. After the devotional 
exercises have taken place, a 
number of students rise from 
their seats and take their 
places at the back of the 
room. ‘These are the editors 
of the Pratt Institute Daily 
News, the largest, longest and 
most rapidly published daily 
in the world — largest, be- 
cause set in columns three 
feet wide and six feet high ; 
longest, because it extends 
the length of the wide As- 
sembly Hall; and most rap- 
idly published, because it is 
scarcely twenty minutes from the arrival 
of the first editor until the time when 
the blackboards upon which this remark- 
able journal is written are ready for the 
sponge of the janitress. Each week.a 
new set of editors is required to take 
charge of the news items. ‘These young 
people search the newspapers which are 
delivered each morning at the Hall, ex- 
tract the important items of news, look 
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up any details of pronunciation or loca- 
tion, and then, in large bold script, write 
the paragraphs upon their respective 
blackboards. The editing is directed 
by a teacher, who makes his corrections 
here and suggestions there, until every- 
thing is complete. ‘Then, at the proper 
time, the principal orders the editors to 
the back of the room, from which point, 
in clear, fresh voices, they give their 
news. Woe to the unlucky editor who 
mispronounces his words or fails to verify 
his statements, thereby laying himself 
open to the prying questions of the prin- 
cipal ! 

From the standpoint of the practical 
educator there can be no wiser provision 
than the organization of a department for 
the training of kindergartners. A high 
school may throw its doors wide open to 
the seekers for secondary training, do- 
mestic art or science may be prepared 
for students of mature minds, and studio 
or laboratory be administered for special 
culture ; but such educational effort can 
never reach its broadest or finest results 
unless the entering students have received 
the mental training provided by proper 
direction during early childhood. To 
provide general or special training for 
those who may have the care of children 
and who desire to study Froebel’s educa- 
tional theory, and to further a deeper, 
truer insight into the nature of the child, 
is the aim of the Department of Kinder- 
gartens. Its classes are open to students 
of mature thought and thorough prepa- 
ration, who desire to give two years of 
earnest study to the special subjects 
necessary to qualify them for successful 
kindergartners ; to teachers who wish to 
study the educational principles of Froe- 
bel; to mothers who desire deeper in- 
sight in the training of their children ; 
and to young women who seek the general 
culture which a kindergartner’s training 
affords. The ideal kindergartner is an 
ideal teacher, a living example of the 
great theory of the founder of this child- 
study, that feeling, thinking and doing 
must be developed to form a harmonious 
teacher. This is the keynote of a de- 
partment which has already accomplished 
such elevating results. Watch the chil- 
dren who play about the streets near the 
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free kindergartens established by the In- 
stitute in the lower districts of the city, 
and see the changes which patient effort 
and constant sympathy have introduced. 
There children are instructed, not only 
by a regular teacher, but also by the mem- 
bers of the normal training class, who go 
about to their several posts of missionary 
duty. Practical as well as_ theoretical 
education is thus provided, and students 
are graduated who are not only enthusias- 
tic to pursue their chosen profession, but 
are also strong in the confidence and 
power which comes from a _ constant 
practical experience. Everything is pro- 
vided to further the efforts of this depart- 
ment. In the spacious yard attached to 
the home kindergarten can be found the 
flower-gardens which the children plant 
and cultivate, thus absorbing elementary 
botanical science; while chickens, pig- 
eons, puppies, kittens and rabbits are 
there to be domiciled, giving active life 
for further study in this happy family. 

Mr. Pratt amassed his fortune and 
achieved success in an earnest and active 
business life. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that in his dreams for a great insti- 
tution the idea of a school for business 
training should be incorporated. Such 
is the Department of Commerce, organ- 
ized to meet the demand for thoroughly 
trained assistants in great business enter- 
prises. Its course provides instruction in 
phonography and typewriting, book-keep- 
ing, arithmetic and penmanship, English 
correspondence and composition, and 
Spanish. 

No modern business education is com- 
plete without a practical knowledge of 
shorthand and typewriting. Within a 
comparatively few years there has grown 
up so great a demand for competent 
amanuenses that a newprofession has been 
created. This demand, as well as the 
lack of information concerning the gen- 
eral educational qualifications necessary, 
has induced many persons to undertake 
the study who were not qualified to be- 
come successful in its practical appli- 
cation. In connection with this course 
a special feature is made of intelligent 
revision of badly expressed sentences, as 
also of punctuation, capitalization, para- 
graphing, itemizing, and the special 
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dictation of matter bearing upon steno- 
graphic work, as regards neatness, pro- 
ficiency, perseverance, intelligence and 
common-sense business ways and cour- 
tesy. In fact, stenography and typewrit- 
ing comprise but about two thirds of the 
intelligent work of the course, and careful 
students find opportunity to broaden 
their knowledge of many subjects in 
which they may have been deficient on 
entering the department. Book-keeping 
is studied in sunny class-rooms where the 
blackboards are ruled in journal, ledger, 
and cash-book form, and the desks 
are fitted with all the conveniences for 
good work. Arithmetic and penman- 
ship, dealing with the interest, percent- 
age, discount, calculation and _ short 
methods, are studied in connection with 
the acquirement of a rapid commercial 
hand and a familiarity with business forms. 
The classes in English and Spanish are 
conducted in a manner to secure the best 
results from a business standpoint. No 
examinations are required at entrance, 
but careful tests are introduced at the 
close of each term. Business corre- 
spondence and composition make up the 
greater work of these classes., 

At the right and left of the main en- 
trance of the Institute, and on the’ main 
floor, as is proper for a department to 
which all other departments, as well as 
the public, come for help, are the Ref- 
erence and Delivery rooms of the De- 
partment of Libraries. The Library of 
the Pratt Institute holds a unique posi- 
tion in the general scheme of this great 
school. Originally founded for the ex- 
clusive use of the students of the In- 
stitute, it shortly outgrew its early plan, 
and soon expanded into the present help- 
ful, far-reaching establishment, now stand- 
ing as the second public library in the 
city. Over 25,000 people draw books 
upon their cards, 175,000 volumes are 
annually circulated, and over 41,000 
visitors entered the doors of the reading- 
room during the past year. It has now 
outgrown its original quarters, and be- 
fore another year it will be installed in a 
new building across the street. 

As a feeder and helper for the depart- 
ments of the Institute, the Library is un- 
equalled ; and few other schools have so 
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large, so sympathetic, or so thoroughly 
trained a staff of assistants to cater to 
the wants of the readers who enter its 
doors. Unlike many of the greater pub- 
lic libraries, its reference section seems 
always open; and it did not take very 
long for the professional men, artists, 
journalists and specialists of many kinds, 
whose faces have now become so familiar 
to the staff, to find out and appreciate its 
advantages. All visitors have free access 
to the shelves in this section, where are 
stored the nine hundred or more refer- 
ence books, besides a full set of the 
many periodicals to which Poole’s Index 
makes so valuable reference. It is as 
easy to work in this pleasant section as in 
the familiar companionship of the books 
on one’s home shelves. 

The loan department is thoroughly 
systematized, and runs with a clockwork 
regularity wonderful to see. Indeed, it 
is only by such excellent methods that 
the red tape so necessary in even the 
smallest library is kept from protruding 
itself before the borrowing public. ‘The 
staff workers are fortunate indeed; for 
not only all the latest books and the best 
are placed at their disposal by the gen- 
erous trustees, but the best of appliances 
are given them to aid in their efforts. 
Staff meetings, reading clubs, and regular 
instruction in library methods, as well as 
excursions to other libraries, form a part 
of the programme of a Pratt Library at- 
tendant. 

In connection with this helpful de- 
partment is a library school, founded not 
for comparative library study, as is the 
case with the great head school at Al- 
bany, but rather as a medium for the 
study of Pratt Library methods. It is a 
severe and searching course, entrance to 
whichis possible only through the me- 
dium of good scholarship. It consists 
of instruction in all the details of library 
economy, from the registration of bor- 
rowers, through all the round of daily 
duties, to reference work and the prepa- 
ration of statistics. Cataloguing in all its 
details receives the attention which it de- 
serves, and courses in English composi- 
tion, current topics, English and Ameri- 
can literature, with German, round out 
the work. ‘Typewriting, stenography and 
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book-keeping complete this branch of 
library training. 

The enlargement of the field for work- 
ers thus trained has been very great dur- 
ing the past few years, and demands are 
constantly made for trained assistants for 
professors, scholars, writers and editors, 
who shall not only have the qualifications 
of a literary education, but whaashall be 
trained as well in the literary methods. 
This assistance is necessary in order to 
file and classify the many data of profes- 
sional life, to look up references and 
compile statistics for writing or speaking, 
to conduct social and business correspon- 
dence, or to take shorthand notes of lec- 
tures or conversation. 

Hanging on the walls of almost every 
stairway, hall and class-room, extending 
pleasant greeting to all who come and 
go, are the decorations of the Depart- 
ment of Museums. ‘The headquarters of 
this branch of Institute work is upon the 
fifth floor, where is located the large hall 
for the exhibition of the collection of re- 
productive art, pottery and metals. There 
are also an exhibition room and a pleas- 
antly lighted reference room, where stu- 
dents are always at liberty to consult and 
study the photographs stored in the port- 
folios. Under the care. of this depart- 
ment are also the casts which are on per- 
manent loan to the Department of Fine 
Arts, the collection of lantern-slides which 
illustrate the various lines of study pur- 
sued in the school, and the pictures which 
hang upon the walls of the building. 
These are framed photographs of large 
size, which illustrate the history of art in 
its various phases, and which are system- 
atically moved from place to place during 
the school year. A magnificent collec- 
tion of architectural subjects is hung 
upon the main stairway, and the visitor 
who prefers walking to taking the elevator 
finds himself pleasantly entertained as he 
passes in review the examples of the 
ages, from the Egyptian Temple in the 
basement to the beauties of the “ White 
City,” which fittingly crown the collection 
on the landing of the sixth floor. 

The Department of Museums under- 
takes associate work with all the other 
departments of the Institute, and _ its 
material is so arranged that it can be 
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loaned upon a short notice to any class- 
room in the building. 

The banking interests of the patrons of 
the Institute are cared for by “The 
Thrift,’ founded by Mr. Pratt in 1889 as 
a practical illustration of the advantages 
of systematic saving and as a help to all 
who might avail themselves of its advan- 
tages. It does business in three inde- 
pendent lines, combining under one 
management an Investment, a Deposit, 
and a Loan Branch, all of which are open 
to citizens of Brooklyn. Investments 
may be made in instalment shares or 
paid-up shares. An instalment share is 
payable at the rate of one dollar a month 
for ten years, at the end of which time 
the payments, with interest and premium, 
amount to $156. $150 in one payment 
secures a paid-up share, which, besides 
drawing interest, 1s entitled to the regular 
premium at the end of its tenth year on 
deposit. ‘The Deposit Branch is much 
used by students who come to the Insti- 
tute from a distance. Deposits in this 
branch have always drawn four per cent 
interest. ‘The Loan Branch advances 
sums of any amount upon improved real 
estate within the city of Brooklyn. The 
special object of the founder in establish-; 
ing this branch was to loan moderate 
sums to persons of small means to aid 
them in the purchase of a house. ‘These 
loans are made payable in monthly instal- 
ments, covering a term of years, the pay- 
ments totally extinguishing principal and 
interest. ‘The management points with 
pride to the quarter of a million dollars 
successfully loaned in this way during the 
six years of its existence. The Thrift 
has deposits exceeding $225,000, has a 
total membership of about fourteen hun- 
dred, and is increasing its deposits at a 
rate of about $6,000 a month. Simple 
methods and careful management have 
their excellent results, and absolute safety 
is guaranteed to all who do business with 
any branch by the firm of Charles Pratt 
and Company. 

The Gymnasium and outdoor classes, 
as well as the sports and games of the fall 
and spring terms, are presided over by 
the Athletic Association. Regular indoor 
classes are carried on by an instructor in 
the basement of the High School, which 
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is fitted up with apparatus, lockers and 
bath-rooms. Across Grand Avenue are 
ten tennis-courts of hard rolled gravel, 
while across the next street is the athletic 
field with its baseball diamond, running- 
track and grandstand. During the base- 
ball games, which bring out all the rivalry 
of the many classes and departments, the 
benches are bright with fluttering ribbons 
and bright parasols, while upon the 
Spring Field Day the gates have to be 
closed to all except ticket holders, so 
great is the interest in this annual event. 
The school is a member of the Long 
Island Interscholastic League, and sup- 
ports its regular baseball and football 
teams, also entering individual athletes in 
the competitive games held each year. 
The social festivities of the school are 
given under the auspices of a most elastic 
organization known as the Neighborship 
Association. ‘This is the outgrowth of 
the Alumni Association, organized, as its 
name indicates, by the graduates of the 
school. The extension came about 
through a desire on the part of many of 
the members to do something more than 
meet together, hear lectures, or attend 
teas. This Neighborship Association has 
undertaken and is successfully carrying 
out many forms of helpful education 
among the poor of the crowded sections 
of Brooklyn, and, having thus realized the 
bond of sympathy which philanthropic 
work calls forth, has set itself about mak- 











ing the daily life of the Institute students 
happy and bright through neighborliness. 
Each department has its chapter, work- 
ing for some definite aim. 

One cannot write the history of the 
Pratt Institute, for it has only just begun 
to make history; but when the records 
of the end of the nineteenth century shall 
have been posted, the true relationship of 
its pioneer work and the courage of its 
founder will be apparent. His was the 
spirit which, seeing the need, dared to go 
forth upon untried roads to provide the 
remedy, and to him should always be 
given the credit for having placed higher 
education for the masses on the solid 
foundation upon which it rests to-day. 
The Pratt Institute succeeded because 
endowed with the spirit of this modern 
Pestalozzi; and to its inspiring success 
are due the similar philanthropic en- 
dowments of Mr. Anthony J. Drexel of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Philip Armour of Chi- 
cago, and Mr. Jacob ‘Tome of Fort De- 
posit, in establishing the institutions 
which bear their names, and toward 
which many smaller schools look for 
guidance and inspiration. Nobly Mr. 
Pratt worked and nobly died; and what 
was written on the wall of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral of Sir Christopher Wren ap- 
plies as well to him and would be as ap- 
propriate on the walls of the Institute: 
“If thou askest for his monument, look 
around thee.” 




















WAIT. 


Ly Lydia Avery Coonley. 


LL Nature waits the appointed hour, — 
A The seed to start, the bud to flower ; 
But man, impatient, hurries on, 
To lose the cause that might be won. 


Calm wisdom ever counsels — Wait ! 
Time solves the problems of the state. 
When seed of righteous cause is sown, 
Trust time to show its flower full blown. 





PROUD MISS FULLER. 


By Ada Marie Peck. 





LL the houses on the street, 
except Miss Fuller’s, 
were in aline. As there 
had been an epidemic of 
painting in the village, 
they wore spick and span 
new coats of drab, dun- 
color, white or brown, 
according to their owners’ fancies. Miss 
Fuller’s cottage, however, stood well 
back, as if it had withdrawn from the 
line out of shame, and as if fully aware 
that its paint was peeling off in patches, 
giving it an aspect of dinginess. ‘The 
fact that its chimney had been lately laid 
up, that there were new boards at the 
door-step, and that the brass knocker and 
door-knob shone like gold, only accent- 
uated its shabbiness ; it reminded one of 
a threadbare person keeping up appear- 
ances with a well-brushed hat, neat 
shoes, and a bit of old-fashioned jewelry. 
The steps led up to a small porch draped 
with bitter-sweet. The red berries clung 
to the vine the season through, as did 
the white ones to the wax-ball bush in 
the little front yard. They were all the 
winter fruit Miss Fuller had, although 
there had been a time when the acres of 
orchard on Judge Fuller’s great landed 
lly 


property would have been counted a 
small part of her inheritance. By some 
inscrutable working of fate, or provi- 
dence, or whatever you may be pleased 
to call it, there came a year when one 
disaster followed another, and Miss 
Fuller found herself without father or 
mother, and with only the little house 
and a small sum of money for her sup- 
port. 

It was hard for her to have the fine 
old mansion pass into other hands, and 
to see its substantial oak and mahogany 
furniture put up at auction. But it did 
the common folks good. The household 
gods of the Fullers had always been se- 
cluded from the vulgar gaze, and now the 
public feasted its eyes upon them and 
bought with frantic eagerness, and set 
themselves up heirlooms. “It was my 
great-grandmother’s, you know,”’ unblush- 
ingly said, in after years, one and another 
who had become possessed of the ma- 
hogany tables with claw feet, of the 


Chippendale chairs and the cherry high- 
boys with ornate brass handles. 

The proceeds from the sale did not 
swell Miss Fuller’s patrimony to a very 
large sum, and before a year had passed 
it became evident to her that it would 
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not suffice for her support. She had 
already encroached upon her capital, and 
something must be done. Her future, 
like some dreaded object seen in the 
distance, had heretofore only given her 
momentary uneasiness. Now it seemed 
suddenly to loom nearer and nearer, and* 
to stare her in the face with frightful, 
distorted visage. Her living-room, with 
its glowing fire and touches of yellow in 
the canary birds and chrysanthemums at 
the windows and the ribbons with which 
the curtains were tied back, was too 
cheerful to be in accord with the occa- 
sion. So she threw a shawl around her 
and went into the little parlor, which was 
cold and sombre, to think it over. 
If she had been less proud and inde- 
pendent, she would have gone to ask 
advice of her father’s old friends. As it 
was, she only looked with mute appeal to 
the portraits on the wall. .They were 
portraits of her father and mother, and 
had been brought from the great east 
parlor of the old mansion to the little 
front room of the cottage. ‘They entirely 
filled one side of it, and in the dull light 
of the gray winter day took on an aspect 
of reality which was for the moment a 
consolation to Miss Fuller. Her father 
seemed especially life-like. He smiled 
down upon her with gracious dignity, and 
she was conscious of noting, in a vague 
sort of way, every detail, — the fine full 
ruffles of the shirt front, the precision of 
the cravat, and the firmness with which 
his hand rested upon the back of the 
carved chair. He.seemed born to com- 
mand and be served, just as she felt she 
was. He was erect, just as she was ; and 
there was a kindly look in his proud dark 
eyes so like her own, —a kindly look 
and that was all. She rose and went 
close to the picture and laid her cheek 
against his hand. The canvas was so 
cold that it made her recoil. Then a 
feeling of rebellion filled her heart. 

“T am so alone!” she cried. “I can- 
not understand or have it so. It is his 
very similitude. It has his every feature : 
it is father, — and yet it is not. He would 
have said, ‘ Annis, tell me what troubles 
you ;’ and this says — nothing.” 

She sat down by a little table at the 
other side of the room, folded her arms 


upon it, dropped her head upon them and 
smothered a sob, trying to think instead. 
She had such a difficult problem to solve. 
She had been carefully but not practically 
educated. She could not compete in the 
bread-winning race with the graduates of 
college and normal school; and who, in 
all the little town, would care for her mu- 
sical knowledge, when there were good 
conservatories so near? 

Just then the only streak of sunlight in 
the whole gray day shot through the 
window and lingered for a moment on 
her mother’s picture. The countenance 
was so benign, so gentle ; the round white 
throat rose so swan-like from its draperies 
of lace. A sudden wave of memory 
swept across Miss Fuller’s mind and — 
just as trivial things will intrude them- 
selves in the momentous occasions of 
our lives—she remembered that her 
mother once said, “You have wonder- 
fully deft fingers in the arrangement of 
lace and ribbons, Annis; if you touch 
them they fall into graceful shapes.” 

The thought grew upon her. The 
next day she engaged help and went 
quietly to work, and one morning the 
passers-by were electrified to read, “ Miss 
Fuller” on a sign just over the porch. 

“For all the world like a vast door- 
plate out of place!’ commented the 
inhabitants of the little village. Then 
they went on to say: “ But Miss Fuller, 
what? If she means to do dressmaking 
or millinery, why not put it so? That 
is the Fuller pride. The old Judge used 
to boast that none of his family had ever 
been in trade.” 

Led by curiosity, one after another of 
them called and found that the tiny front 
room had been cleared out and that there 
were a counter, some ribbons in a case and 
a couple of tastefully trimmed hats, while 
a half dozen caps hung on a “tree.” 
The general verdict was in their favor ; 
and soon Miss Fuller’s hats, but more 
especially her caps, were all the rage. 
Old ladies nodded from under the latter 
at weddings and funerals, at tea-parties 
and sewing-circles ; while babies in their 
perambulators laughed and cooed from 
beneath the full ruches. 

“There is a great deal of feelin’ in 
Miss Fuller’s caps,’’ remarked Mrs, Trow- 
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bridge. “She expresses grief with a 
twist of ribbon or a roll of tulle. Look 


at her widows’ caps! Go over to Mis’ 
Deacon Sweet’s in the mornin’ when 
she ain’t dressed up and she seems chip- 
per as can be. But in the afternoon, 
when she gets her cap on, she looks 
struck with grief.” 

«And we all know she ain’t over and 
above sorry after the Deacon,” repeated 
Mrs. Foote. ‘He was always naggin’ 
and frettin’ around, and left her comfort- 
ble off.” 

« An’ she must be brimful of sympathy,” 
continued Mrs. Trowbridge, “or she 
wouldn’t put half-mournin’ into a cap the 
way she does. Folks begin to look as if 
the world was made for the livin’, the 
minit they get on one of her lavender 
and blacks. But she hain’t no need to 
hold herself so aloof from us all, if she 
was Jedge Fuller’s daughter.” 

** She says she can’t accept our invi- 
tations because she can’t return them in 
sort. Just as if people wanted to be paid 
biscuit for biscuit and sass for sass !” 

Mrs. Trowbridge shook her head with 
indignant protest. “I, for one, don’t 
invite for the sake of being invited back. 
It don’t follow that I want to eat Miss 
Fuller’s riz biscuit and plum preserves 
because she eats mine.” 

But Miss Fuller continued to decline 
proffers of hospitality, yet with such affa- 
bility that no serious offence was taken. 
Occasionally she went to an adjoining 
town to replenish her stock ; aside from 
that, her comings and goings were chiefly 
to church, where she occupied, all alone, 
the great square Fuller pew. Her grand- 
father built and endowed the church, and 
the pew was her heritage. She was too 
proud to give it up, and yet it was her 
crucifixion to sit in it alone and shabby, 
— for as time went by she realized that 
her simple black garments were becom- 
ing sadly worn, and she had no means 
with which to replace them. ‘The times 
were different, she thought. Either 
women ceased to grow old, or they were 
very careful of their best caps; she had 
so few orders. A few years before, doz- 
ens of babies were her customers, while 
now scarcely one out of a dozen wore a 
cap. As her income lessened, her taxes 
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and the cost of living seemed to increase. 
After a little, one whispered to another 
that they did not believe that poor Miss 
Fuller had enough for her maintenance. 
“Do you know,” said Jane Foote at 
the Young Ladies’ Relief Society, “I 
really don’t believe she has enough to eat. 
Then how rusty her black is getting! 
She is just as proud as ever for all that.” 
“Isn’t it a picture of shabby genteel, 
to see her sail in and take her seat in the 
old Fuller pew, with her jacket brushed 


threadbare and her gloves carefully 
inked?” remarked another. 
“ Now girls,” remonstrated Kitty 


Trowbridge, “I don’t think it is nice to 
talk about her in this way. We might 
any one of us be glad if we could < sail 
in’ as she does, or if we had her com- 
plexion and lovely eyes. I am desper- 
ately sorry for her.”’ 

“ Let’s give her ten dollars, then.” 

* Will you take it to her?” 

“I'd just as soon.” 

So Jane Foote, as president of the 
society, called on Miss Fuller in its be- 
half. 

“I have come,” she said, “as repre- 
sentative of our society to—to—”’ 
Somehow, confronted with Miss Fuller’s 
stately smile and grand air, she could get 
no further. ‘To — ” she resumed, then 
stopped again. 

“Oh, yes, I quite understand,” said 
Miss Fuller quietly.‘ You wish to ask 
me for a contribution.” 

“ And then,” related Jane at the next 
meeting, “she went and got her purse 
and gave me a quarter of a dollar. It 
might have been twenty-five dollars in- 
stead, from the way in which she gave it. 
She even laughed and said that it was 
the spinster’s instead of the widow’s mite, 
and that she would be glad to make some 
pretty things for our fair. She is too 
proud to live.” 

“‘ She mustn’t starve for all that,’’ com- 
mented kind Mrs. Trowbridge, when 
Kitty went home and told her. So at 
Christmas she sent her a great basket of 
provisions ; and Miss Fuller, meeting her 
on the street a few days after, said : 

“T am taking back your basket. It 
was so good in you to let me be your 
almoner. I left the different articles 
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where I thought they would be appre- 
ciated.”’ 

Then she turned and walked back to 
Mrs. Trowbridge’s gate, giving her the 
basket and a smile and a firm little press- 
ure of the fingers when they parted. 

“ T was that dumfounded that I couldn’t 
say a word,” Mrs. Trowbridge confided 
to the minister’s wife. “ And now a half 
dozen people I never meant ’em for are 
thankin’ me for cakes and pies.” 

Miss Fuller had been careful to ex- 
plain, “This is from Mrs. Trowbridge.” 
But one woman had said, “ Well, I re- 
member the Christmas turkey the old 
Jedge used to send, God rest his soul.” 
Then Miss Fuller went home and ate her 
baked potato and cracker and tea with a 
certain satisfaction. It was not much of 
a holiday dinner, but it was of her own 
providing, and her perturbed spirit was 
somewhat soothed to know that her father 
and his deeds of kindness were remem- 
bered. 

Her meal was frugal because she was 
practising closer economy than ever. 
She must replace the two shillings which 
she had taken from her burial fund, as 
she grimly called the little reserve she 
had put away in the old cherry desk ; and 
by and by her annual dues to the mission- 
ary society must be paid. It was so hard 
to get these small sums together — now 
they meant self-denial in food. 

When spring came it would be differ- 
ent, she thought. There would be a 
few hats to remodel for Easter. There 
were only a few, and she had them all 
done and delivered and her own little 
bonnet freshened and its ribbon replaced 
long before Easter eve, which was dark 
and foggy. 

“Tt will be brighter to-morrow,’”’ she 
said to herself. ‘Easter always dawns 
clear.” 

Then she fell to thinking of the past, 
and that she used to make good resolu- 
tions on that day instead of on New 
Year’s — that somehow her year seemed 
to begin then. She had it in mind the 
next morning when she saw how brightly 
the sun shone and how blue the sky was, 
with little flocks of clouds, like snowy 
doves, lightly blowing across it, and how 
sweet was the subtle odor of spring that 


‘for in order to still be clad in purple and 





filled the air. She had already heard one 
Easter hymn ; it was from the heart and 
throat of a red-breasted robin. Surely 
the day was beginning auspiciously. She 
prayed very earnestly, and added : “Help 
me to conquer my besetting sin of pride ; 
help me to be more humble.” She set 
out for church determined not to think 
how shabby she was; yet as she went up 
the steps she could not help feeling that 
she was a sombre, dingy figure among all 
the delicate grays and light browns and 
flower-trimmed hats that formed the 
costumes of the rest of the congregation. 
Sut she stifled the thought and went 
bravely in to the slow swelling notes of 
the organ. Once in her pew, she too 
would be clad in spring tints; for the 
sun would shine down upon her through 
the stained glass windows and touch her 
with yellow, amethystine and pale green 
rays. She had learned to move a little 
from time to time and keep pace with 
the long slanting lines of color which so 
kindly transformed her threadbare jacket 
into a garment of cloth-of-gold with royal 
purple sleeves. 

She was scarcely seated when the 
sexton showed a stranger into her pew. 
She did not look at him save furtively 
enough to feel that he had an air of dis- 
tinction and was fashionably dressed. 
He found the hymn and handed her the 
book. She could do no less than share 
it with him, trying to keep bitter thoughts 
from her heart when she saw the contrast 
between the carefully mended glove on 
her slender thumb and the fresh one that 
held the opposite corner. When she sat 
down a blush tinged her delicate cheek ; 


gold she was obliged to sit a little nearer 
to him. If only the lines of color slanted 
the other way! Then the deacons 
passed the plate for the Easter offering, 
and Miss Fuller became painfully con- 
scious of the smallness of the coin she 
had tucked into her glove before start- 
ing for church. It was more than she 
could afford to spare ; but should she, or 
should she not, place it on the plate 
for this keen-eyed stranger to pass 
judgment upon? He could not help 
thinking her either parsimonious or as 
poverty-stricken as she really was. The 
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gift was brought in the name of the 
risen Saviour; should she, from pride, 
withhold it? Miss Fuller fought a brief 
battle, one of those silent contests of 
which the world is so full, contests in 
which no blood is spilled, but which cut 
to the quick. Having won the fight, 
she worked the coin down to the open- 
ing of her glove, placed it upon the plate, 
and then straightened herself a’ if it had 
been a gold eagle. 

Victory does not always bring peace ; 
but Miss Fuller’s did. ‘The sermon took 
on new meaning; the things of earth 
seemed of little account; she did not 
even think of her old gloves during the 
closing hymn, or of the back of her rusty 
garment. When the stranger stood po- 
litely aside to let her pass from the pew, 
she had a feeling as if he waited ex- 
pectant ; but she did not raise her eyes. 
She hastened out of the church and home, 
while other people sauntered along in the 
sunshine ; but she carried with her the 
earnest words of the sermon, the full notes 
of the organ and the fragrance of the 
flowers. 

She stirred the fire in the little parlor 
cook stove before she laid aside her hat 
and jacket, then set the tea-kettle over 
and put up the leaf of the table which 
stood against the wall, and spread the 
cloth. But all the time she seemed pre- 
occupied ; and finally she went to a book- 
case and took out a photograph album 
and looked it through. 

“ It was so long ago,”’ she said, paus- 
ing at one of the pictures. ‘I was so 
proud and foolish. ‘Twenty years ago to- 
day. I was nineteen then.” 

A few plants were on a stand by the 
south window. ‘There was a genista in 
full bloom. She broke off a fragrant 
yellow spray, tucked the stem in beside 
the photograph, and closed the book. 
Then she looked over letters and scraps 
of verse, until a rap at the door made 
her thrust them hurriedly back into the 
drawer. 

“ Does Miss Fuller live here?” asked 
the tall stranger. 

“IT am Miss Fuller.” 

“You do not recognize me?”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Winchester, now I do.” 

“ Am I changed so much that I could 
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sit by you through a church service and 
you not know me?”’ 

“You? Was it you? I scarcely 
looked at you,’ she replied, placing a 
chair for him. ‘“ But now I see the old 
expression.” 

“Ts this all the greeting you have for 
me after twenty years? Will you not 
even offer me your hand?” 

‘* Pardon me,” she said. 
astonished to be courteous.” 

“You have not changed at all,” he 
said, retaining the slender hand, and 
looking down into the dark eyes. 

A wave of color swept over her face, 
leaving it paler than before and with a 
look of pride and bitterness about the 
mouth. 

** You are polite to say so,’’— and she 
smiled in a stately, frigid fashion. “ My 
mirror is more truthfui.”’ 

“Oh, Annis,” he exclaimed, “ why do 
you treat me in this way? It is hard to 
come back after years of battling with 
the world to see my old friends, and be 
received so coldly, to find myself for- 
gotten.” 

“Forgotten!’’ she repeated. ‘You 
should not say so. We have not kept 
pace with you, that is all. You have 
grown beyond us.” 

He walked over to the window and 
stood for a moment looking out between 
the vines and blossoms; then he sud- 
denly turned. 

“Annis, may I stay to dinner with 
you? I am sensitive enough to be 
boyishly disappointed that no one has 
asked me to break bread with them to- 
day.” 

The contents of Miss Fuller’s meagre 
larder passed rapidly through her mind: 
one egg, the end of a loaf of bread, and 
two drawings of tea. None of the work 
she had taken home had been paid for, 
and hence she had been unable to re- 
plenish her scant store. 

She stood facing her father’s portrait — 
for the pictures had been removed from 
the parlor when that room was given over 
to trade. The Fuller hospitality had 
been proverbial. Should she belie the 
old tradition? Perhaps she had never 
looked so much like the old Judge as she 
did at that moment. 
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“Certainly,” she said. “TI shall be 
delighted to have you. We can then 
talk over old times. By the by, what 
has become of that pretty cousin of 
yours? Did she not marry a western 
politician?”’? And all the time Miss 
Fuller, sick at heart, felt an all-consum- 
ing desire that the floor should open and 
engulf her. 

«“ Excuse me a moment,” she said after 
she had listened with apparent interest to 
his answer; “there is some one at the 
back door.” 

Mrs. Trowbridge stood there, with a 
shawl over her head and her dress gath- 
ered up over her petticoat, to which 
clusters of burdocks were clinging. She 
had a covered basket in one hand and a 
pail in the other. 

“IT come across,” she said, “and I’m 
all stuck up with burs. My Kitty said 
she saw a stranger come here. We reck- 
oned it was Senator Winchester, and that 
as he didn’t go back he meant to stay to 
dinner.” 

Miss Fuller made no reply, but stood 
with her head haughtily thrown back, and 
a look in her dark eyes before which 
Mrs. ‘Trowbridge quailed. 

“Deacon said you’d be mad,” the 
latter went on, with a deprecating air. 
“ But I knew you hadn’t any more appe- 
tite than a chippin’ bird, and that you 
wouldn’t be prepared to feed a hungry 
man. My girl was dishin’ up dinner, and 
so I put in a little of everythin’ and run 
over with it.”’ 

Then she drew a long breath, folded 
her arms over her portly figure, and stood 
with a look of good-natured defiance on 
her rosy face. 

Miss Fuller could never account for 
the sudden revulsion of feeling that came 
over her. The first thing she knew she 
had laid her head on the good woman’s 
shoulder and was folded to her motherly 
bosom. 

“There, there, don’t, dear,’? Mrs. 
Trowbridge said soothingly, as to a child, 
when Miss Fuller murmured, “ You have 
been so patient and kind, while I have 
been so hard and proud.” 

“TJ understand all about it, you poor, 
lonely girl. Now we’ll just have things 
ready in no time.” 








Then she kindled the fire, and set the 
pail of chocolate on the stove, and put 
plates in the oven to warm. 

“Here is fried chicken and jelly and 
biscuit and a pat of butter,’’ she said, as 
she emptied the basket. 

When Miss Fuller came back into 
the room, Winchester detected a subtle 
change, —a softening in her face. She 
was more like the Annis he used to 
know. He could not help watching her 
as she deftly arranged the meal. It was 
like a bit of the past — with the sprigged 
china, the silver cream pitcher and sugar 
bowl he remembered so well. 

“You have been very good to let me 
stay,” he said as they rose from the ta- 
ble. “Ithas been the first hour of home 
life I have known for years.” 

She went again to the kitchen. When 
presently she rejoined him he was turn- 
ing the leaves of the album on the little 
table. “Do the old faces seem famil- 
iar?’ she asked. 

“Yes. I have lingered over each one. 
This was the pretty soprano, who sang 
in the old choir, when you sang alto. 
And this is—’” He _ paused, for he 
had turned to his own boyish face sur- 
rounded by the flower spray. 

Miss Fuller’s face crimsoned. “TI had 
forgotten,” she murmured. 

He seized her hands and _ looked 
straight into her eyes. 

«‘Then you loved me all the time.” 

ves.” 

“Why did you send me away?”’ 

**] was too proud to marry you.” 

«I know,” he said sadly. “ I was poor 
and obscure. I have prospered since. 
I have been what people call a success- 
ful man. I have,come —” 

“Do you think I have not known of 
your success?” she interrupted. “ Do 
you think there has been a speech of 
yours which I have not heard.” 

“You did not let me finish, Annis. 
I have come again to lay my love at your 
feet.” 

“It is like you 





1? 


she exclaimed, draw- 


ing back and looking at him with a won- 
derful light in her dark eyes. “It is like 
you. You were always chivalrous. You 
find me poor and alone; you remember 
that my father assisted you ; but —I can- 
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not take what you offer.” The color faded 
from her face, while she quietly resumed 
her seat. “ Tell me more about your 
past, if you care to tell me,” she said. 

“You are my past, Annis, as you are 
my future. The one thought of my 
life has been to win you, to have some- 
thing to offer you. Will you make my 
success a failure?” 

“T ought to be too proud to give my- 
self to you, now when I am not worth 
taking. I am too proud,” she added with 
decision. ‘I will not accept charity.” 

“ Annis!” he said with a flash in his 
gray eyes. “ You need some one to rule 
you. If I had asserted myself years 
ago, we should have gone up life’s hill 
together ; as we will now, God willing, go 
down its farther side. We will start on 
the journey next week.” 
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“Tmpossible !” said proud Miss Fuller 
with her head on his shoulder and her 
face dyed with blushes. “I could not 
be ready.” 

“You must be.” 

So she took her burial fund and bought 
a silver gray dress with it; and there 
was a simple morning wedding in the 
old church, to which all the villagers were 
invited — for Senator Winchester would 
have it so. Deacon Trowbridge gave 
the bride away. His good wife and Kitty 
wept over her, and nearly every one said 
that she looked lovely; although Jane 
Foote, who had not lived long enough 
to know that hearts never grow old, re- 
marked that the Senator displayed singu- 
lar taste in selecting an old maid like 
that, when there was a town full of pretty 
girls to choose from. 
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By Vincent F. Howard. 


And cold and calm within my coffin lay, 


()" night, my dear, I dreamed that I was dead, 


And friends there came who kindly words did say 
Of him whose soul from its poor clay had fled. 
Recalled they then each gentle word I'd said, 
Each good deed that I’d done in life’s bright day ; 
Then one by one above my coffined head 
They sadly bent, then slowly passed away. 


When they were gone, you, who in life I’d loved, 
But who had been so cold and distant then, 

Bent weeping o’er me and on my lips proved 
The love to me denied time and again. 

In that one kiss your heart to me was given, 

And thus I knew my soul had reached its heaven. 
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EDITOR’S 


Str JoHN ELtor is less known to the majority 
of Americans than any other of the great leaders 
in the struggle against the tyranny of Charles the 
First. There is no period of English history 
more important or more interesting to Americans 
than the period of the Puritan revolution, no 
other with which most Americans are so famil- 
iar. Hampden and Cromwell, Milton and Vane 
are household names with all of us. Pym cannot 
be said to be a household name in America, al- 
though certainly a well-known one, and his fiery 
speeches are rarities in our libraries. Hampden 
was little of a writer, and he suffers in having 
had as yet no adequate biography — for Lord 
Nugent’s Memorials cannot be called an adequate 
biography. Vane’s tracts are but little read, al- 
though the man Vane, the one great statesman 
of the Commonwealth who had an important ca- 
reer both in Old England and New England, 
lives in the imagination of every American. 
But Cromwell is present to us, since Carlyle 
gathered his speeches and letters, almost as 
much in his words as in his deeds; and Milton’s 
pamphlets, if not indeed read as his poems are 
read, in every school and every cultivated home, 
are still read very much both by the student of 
literature and the student of history. Sir John 
Eliot’s writings, however, have been sealed books 
to most Americans, as indeed to most English- 
men; and his immense services for free speech 
and for parliamentary government in the period 
preceding the Civil War haye been largely 
eclipsed for the popular memory by the activities 
of the illustrious men who directed the parlia- 
mentary cause in those more eventful later years. 

es 

Tuart Eliot’s writings have been but little read 
is not strange. For two centuries and a half 
they lay in manuscript at Port Eliot, practically 
forgotten and unknown. It is: scarcely fifteen 
years since Dr. Grosart published the complete 
texts of “The Monarchy of Man,” “De Jure 
Majestatis,”” “An Apology for Socrates,” and 
Eliot’s “ Letter-book.”” These were edited with 
infinite industry and accuracy, and accompanied 
by most thorough notes and introductions, for 
which the special student is certainly very grate- 
ful. But they were published privately and luxu- 
riously, in archaic type, with all the curious usages 
of the old manuscripts retained, a hundred copies 
only in the editions, each copy numbered — with 
the result that they have been examined only by 
the special student, and remain almost as much 
sealed books to the general public as when they 
reposed quiet and undisturbed on the banks of 
the Tamar. Of the “ Apology,” the volume in 
our hands at the moment, seven copies only 
found their way to America— one each to the 
Boston Public Library, the Boston Athenzeum, 
the library of Harvard University, the Peabody 
Institute at Baltimore, the library of the State 
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Department at Washington, and two private col- 
lections; and the other volumes have had sub- 
stantially the same limited distribution here. For 
the mass of the people therefore we say Eliot’s 
writings are still unpublished. A popular edi- 
tion of them would be a real boon. Thirty years 
ago Forster’s admirable biography of Eliot ap- 
peared, the result of indefatigable studies of the 
Port Eliot manuscripts, and enriched by many ex- 
tracts from these; and to this noble work most 
are indebted for their knowledge of Eliot’s writ- 
ings and character and life. The lecture upon 
Eliot in this summer’s Old South lectures upon 
the Puritans in Old England brought matter to 
the audience which was fresher perhaps than the 
matter of any other lecture; and this, with the 
reprint in connection, as one of the Old South 
leaflets, of the “ Apology for Socrates,” should do 
something to direct new attention to this heroic 
champion of English liberties, which are Ameri- 
can liberties as well. 
Per 

STRICTLY speaking, Sir John Eliot was not a 
Puritan; by which we mean that he did not 
belong to the Puritan party in church matters. 
But he was the first great leader in the struggle 
for parliamentary liberty which eventuated in the 
Commonwealth, and in this important sense, since 
Puritanism became almost as truly politics as re- 
ligion, a regular and powerful figure in the Puri- 
tan movement. He believed in monarchy — as 
Cromwell did in 1632. It would be hard to find 
in “ De Jure Majestatis ” or “ The Monarchy of 
Man ’”’ any prophecy or support or sanction for 
the scaffold in Whitehall; yet it does not follow 
that Eliot would not have voted with Cromwell in 
1649. He made the overthrow of the King 
possible, and the Commonwealth and Protectorate 
possible, because at the time when the power of 
Charles was strongest, when revolution or forcible 
resistance was not yet dreamed of, when the 
struggling elements in the nation had not yet ar- 
rayed themselves in distinct parties, he stood out 
as no other for the rights of Parliament and of 
the nation as there represented, and died in the 
Tower, “the first martyr of English liberty,” 
rather than accept liberty as a gift or by compro- 
mising any principle of parliamentary govern- 
ment. “What he believed in,” says Mr. 
Green, “was the English Parliament. He saw 
in it the collective wisdom of the realm; and in 
that wisdom he put a firmer trust than in the 
statecraft of kings. In the general enthusiasm 
which followed on the failure of the Spanish 
marriage, Eliot had stood almost alone in pressing 
for a recognition of the rights of Parliament as 
a preliminary to any real reconciliation with the 
Crown. He fixed, from the very outset of his 
career, on the responsibility of the royal ministers 
to Parliament as the one critical point for Eng- 
lish liberty.” It was for representative govern- 
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ment, as against the royal prerogative which was 
ever asserting itself more and more imperi- 
ously, that Eliot fought during his whole par- 
liamentary career. Of a vehement, impulsive 
nature, which showed itself often in the fire and 
passion of his speeches, he developed and showed 
in all the great exigencies of that stormy time a 
self-control and a care for law and precedent 
which were exemplary, along with a courage and 
self-forgetfulness which were absolute; more than 
once before his final imprisonment did he go to 
the Tower for his bold words in the House of 
Commons; his last speech in the House was a 
protest against Charles’s assumptions in the matter 
of tonnage and poundage and an assertion of the 
ancient English law that no tax should be im- 
posed but by common consent in Parliament; and 
he declared prophetically in the face of the 
King’s purpose to dissolve Parliament, that “ none 
have gone about to break parliaments but in 
the end parliaments have broken them! ” 
Brought to trial for his participation in the 
stormy proceedings of the second of March, 1629, 
when the speaker was held in his chair while 
Eliot’s resolutions were read, he would defend him- 
self only by denying the jurisdiction of the court. 
The King — this was his position — could have no 
legal knowledge of what might have taken place 
in Parliament until such should have been com- 
municated by the House itself, and it did not ap- 
pear in the information that the matters charged 
had been so communicated to the King. These 
matters were supposed to have been committed in 
Parliament, and were therefore only examinable 
in the House of Commons; and he might not and 
ought not to disclose what was spoken in Parlia- 
ment, unless by consent of the House. In a word, as 
Forster has said, Eliot “ raised the great question 
which was to determine the power of the House 
of Commons and to settle finally for future ages 
the constitution of England,’’—the question, 
namely, whether Parliament was an independent 
body, its members free in their speech and acts 
subject only to the rules of Parliament itself, or a 
body dependent upon the Crown and subject to its 
pleasure. It was for this principle that Eliot died 
a prisoner in the Tower — for the slightest con- 
cession would have gained him his liberty; and 
his “ Apology for Socrates” is his defence of 
himself for refusing to plead before the King’s 
Bench and thus acknowledge its jurisdiction in the 
case. Of this noble “ Apology,” now reprinted, 
Forster writes as follows: 
a 

“ AMONG the papers found after Eliot’s death, 
in his room in the Tower, was one bearing the 
indorsement, ‘An Apology for Socrates,’ with 
these words underneath, ‘ An recte fecerit Soc- 
rates, quod accusatus non responderit.’ It was 
the piece of writing that seems last to have 
occupied him; and, if his friends could have 
doubted his design in raising and answering such 
a question in those last hours, the words written 
within the paper removed all doubt, ‘Upon a 
Judgment in ye Court of King’s Bench against ye 
privilege of Parlt on a mihil dicit. 5th Car.’ 
The Socrates as to whom inquiry was to be made 
whether he had acted rightly in not replying to 
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his accusers was not an Athenian, but an English 
philosopher. The name was a mask, which there 
was no attempt to disguise or conceal. The de- 
sign was to ask from a later age, when the writer 
should be no longer accessible to praise or blame, 
the justice denied in his own. No immodest 
comparison, we may be sure, was intended by the 
choice of a name so illustrious. It was taken 
simply as that of a man wh» had been the sub- 
ject of an unjust accusation, who, on being called 
to plead or defend himself, toid his accusers that, 
so far from having offended against the laws, he 
had done nothing for which he did not think 
himself entitled to be rewardel by them; who 
took his sentence with uncomplaining calmness, 
and to whose memory a succeeding time offered 
late but repentant homage by decree of a statue 
to himself and of ignominy to his accusers. 
“There can be no doubt that in the early 
months of 1632 a great pressure had been put 
upon Eliot by some of his friends to induce him 
to make such concession on the point of good 
behavior as might render possible a compromise 
of his fine, and open some way to his release. At 
this time all who had shared his imprisonment, 
whether by order of the King at the dissolution 
of Parliament or by sentence of the judges subse- 
quently, were at large, under various pleas and 
pretences, some consideration having been ex- 
tended to all. Even Walter Long, who before 
had been let loose to attend his wife’s death- 
bed, and afterwards, upon his own petition, t» 
visit his ‘ motherless, fatherless, friendless  chil- 
dren,’ was at length released. Very opportunely 
also there had befallen Heath’s resignation of the 
attorney-generalship, and the appointment to it of 
Noye, who, having taken as strong a part as either 
Selden or Eliot in the events that led to the scene 
of the second of March, appears to have been 
really anxious to promote the release of those 
quondam fellow-agitators. But, though Selden 
consented to go free upon his personal guarantee 
to appear when called upon, though Valentine 
showed no indisposition at last, as Eliot expressed 
it, to knock at the ‘back door of the court,’ and 
though the hangers-on of the court, noticing the 
rumor of an approaching parliament, were fain 
to speak of it as no unpleasant probability, ‘ now 
that Noye and Selden are come on our side, and 
the rest of the rebels will be glad of worse con- 
ditions,’ the person who comprised in himself 
that ‘rest of the rebels’ still steadily refused 
every form of compromise involving a concession 
to his judges. Also believing that a parliament 
would come, he would suffer no point of its 
privilege to be in his person surrendered or be- 
trayed. In these circumstances the ‘ Apology’ 
was written; and we learn from it that what in con- 
nection with them had caused most pain to the 
writer was the tone taken by old associates 
against this continued refusal. It was difficult to 
bear such reproach, because impossible to answer 
it without assuming in turn the censor’s office, 
not merely against renegades he despised, but 
against friends whom he esteemed. And it was 
this which seems to have determined him, in 
drawing up a final statement of his case, to divest 
it in outward seeming of any directness of per- 
sonal allusion, by writing as if in defence of one 
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who belonged to another country and a distant 
time. But the mask was not for concealment, 
and was worn so that any might uplift it.” 


* 
* * 


IF Eliot was great as a man of action, he 
appears still greater in his imprisonment. In 
Parliament a hero, in the Tower he was a saint. 
History furnishes no instance of nobler and 
loftier character than that displayed by Eliot in 
these last two years of his life. A man of most 
active and energetic nature, with rare love of 
outdoor life, so fond of exercise that his letters on 
the subject might well be put into the hands of 
our young students as the best incitement to train 
the sound body for the sound mind, imprison- 
ment and inaction must have been peculiarly 
irksome and torturous to him. He went to the 
Tower too with the feeling of one who, in the 
faithful discharge of high duty, was the object of 
wickedest tyranny —a tyranny so persistent and 
so mean, that when at last death came, and 
Eliot’s son desired to carry his father’s remains to 
Port Eliot, to lie with those of his ancestors, the 
King replied to his petition, “Let Sir John 
Eliot’s body be buried in the church of that 
parish where he died,” — namely, within the 
precincts of the Tower. There was everything 
to make a man—especially as consumption, 
brought on by the unwholesome prison condi- 
tions, and then certain death, approached — 
wrathful, revengeful, complaining, despairing. 
We find in Eliot only fortitude, patience, dignity, 
sweetness and strength. A_ single word of 
apology or compromise would have secured his 
release; but that word he would not speak, be- 
cause faith was more to him than freedom. He 
devoted himself unremittingly to study and to 
writing. He was permitted correspondence 
with his friends; and his letters to and from 
Hampden especially are of the greatest interest 
and value. To us here in New England they 
are peculiarly valuable, for some of them relate 
to the Massachusetts colony, in whose founding 
at that very time both Hampden and Eliot were 
so deeply interested. A copy of Winthrop’s 
“Conclusions for the Plantation in New Eng- 
land” went from Hampden’s hands to Eliot in 
the Tower, and came back with careful notes. 
Many New England scholars have not failed to 
remark the resemblance between the portrait 
of Eliot painted in 1628, given in’ Forster’s first 
volume, and the well-known portrait of Winthrop. 

But Eliot’s chief work during these two years 
in the Tower was the preparation of the writings 
which have come down to us and in our own time 
been given to the world, — most important, the 
“ Negotium Posterorum,” a history of the first 
Parliament of Charles the First, begun probably 


in 1628, but now completed, and “The Mon- 
archy of Man.” All that he wrote under these 
hard conditions is written with a thoroughness 
and finish and freedom which suggest the 


leisure of Oxford rather than the stone walls of 
the Tower. 
a*s 

Or all the great company of patriots and 
statesmen of the Puritan age, it seems fair to 
call Eliot pre-eminently the philosopher. Never 
was a great movement more emphatically led by 
scholars than the Puritan movement. This is 
true whether we look at Puritanism in New Eng- 
land or in Old. Never was a colony planted in 
which there were so many university men as the 
Massachusetts colony. Cotton and Hooker and 
Eliot and Harvard were only the greatest in a 
great group of Cambridge divines who came to 
New England. Cambridge was _pre-eminently 
the Puritan university. Cromwell and Milton 
were Cambridge men, like hundreds of Puritans 
from Cartwright’s time on. Yet among the con- 
spicuous leaders the number of Oxford men is 
notable. John Hooper, “the first Puritan,” was 
an Oxford man; so were Hampden and Vane; 
and so was Sir John Eliot. He entered Exeter 
College at the age. of seventeen, and the atmos- 
phere of the university hung about him all his 
life. “From nature,” as Forster says, “he had 
a fervid imagination; and when this found ex- 
pression in the House of Commons, it was under 
the chastening influence of the ancient learning. 
For quickness and completeness of classical al- 
lusion, Eliot had no rival in Parliament. Nor had 
he strengthened himself for great duties only, by 
the priceless treasures of language and thought so 
mastered in his youth; for his resource under 
great calamities was also to be derived from 
them. Thus early familiar with the school philos- 
ophy of Greece and Rome, he carried its hopes 
and aspirations, even its sublime abstractions and 
reveries, through all the busy activity of his life, 
into the enforced solitude that closed it; and 
Plato, Aristotle and Seneca were friends that re- 
mained accessible to him, when his prison ex- 
cluded every other.” 

It isin the spirit of Plato and Seneca, in the 
spirit of Sir Thomas More, that “The Monarchy 
of Man” is written. It is more than a disquisi- 
tion on politics and the state; it is a meditation 
upon ethics, upon justice, upon the high wisdom, 
upon human life. It is the completest revelation 
of the mind of Sir John Eliot; and as such, as 
well as for its intrinsic nobleness and value, it de- 
serves a recognition and a study such as it has 
never received from ourselves, whose laws and 
liberties the heroic martyr contributed so largely 
to purchase and establish. 
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